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National Academy of: Design Stands Loyally by Its Traditions 


“Cypripedia,” by Sergeant Kendall. Isidor 
medal, National Academy. 





Sell Eight Epsteins 


At least eight of the forty-five pieces of 
| sculpture by Jacob Epstein on display at 
' the Ferargil Galleries, New York, have 
already been sold, for a total of $11,000. 
The Brooklyn Museum bought “Selina,” a 
| girl’s head, and the Albright Art Gallery, 
' Buffalo, a bust of a woman entitled “Sene- 
' galese.” The price in each instance was 
q $2,000. 
» It is atso reported on authority which 
Tue Art Dicest considers reliable that the 
star piece of the exhibition, the “Madonna 
and Child,” has been bought for one of 
America’s greatest museums. Mr. Epstein’s 
price was $30,000. He considers it the 
greatest work he has produced. 

In only two of the six other sales has 
the name of the buyer been given by Mr. 
Epstein. Sol Lewisohn bought the “Masque 
of Meum” and Mrs. Ray Katz of Baltimore 
the “Oriel” (No. 2), a study of a girl. 
Each of these purchasers paid $1,000. 
“Oriel” (No. 1) was also sold, for $2,000. 
The titles of the other purchases an- 
nounced are “Marchesa Casati,” “Peggy 
Jean Asleep,” and “Shiela,” each $1,000. 

Mrs. Katz is a daughter of the Baltimore 
collector whose name is the same as that 
of the sculptor. It is probably known to 
few that Jacob Epstein of Baltimore, when 


“Francesca,” by Margaret French Cresson. 
Julia A. Shaw memorial prize, National 
Academy. 


The two outsanding characteristics of the 
1927 “winter” exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design are the Academy’s 
loyalty to its own traditions and the em- 
phasis which it puts on Americanism as 
against any foreign influence. An exam- 
ination of the prize winners, all nine of 
which THe Art Dicest, following its cus- 











in London two years ago, went to the studio 
of Jacob Epstein and sat for his portrait. 
He said that it was the talent and not the 


[Continued on page 4] 


“Senegalese,” by Jacob Epstein. 





“Portrait of T. S. Hardin,” by Lilian 
Westcott Hale. First Altman prize, 
National Academy. 


tom, herewith reproduces, fails to show the 
least vestige of modernist influence. It is 
as if the National Academy had taken the 
awarding of the prizes at Carnegie Institute 
this fall as a challenge, and had answered 
that challenge. 

The only New York critic to write of 
the exhibition in time for inclusion in this 
number of THe Art Dicest is Elisabeth 
Luther Cary of the Times. Miss Cary in- 
clines toward modernism, but this is what 
she wrote: 

“If the prize winners in this year’s winter 
exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign were compared with the current work 
in the French and English annual exhibi- 
tions, there would be plenty to say on our 
side. The one first thing to say would be 
that the prize winners belong to this country 
and show the least possible foreign influ- 
ence. As the domination of American art 
by the manners and customs of art in other 
countries has been the scornful criticism 
of us made by foreigners, this is a great 
deal to say, especially at a moment when 
no one can escape the avalanche of infor- 
mation concerning all art of all countries 
poured out upon us through numberless ave- 
nues of communication. 

“The portrait of T. S. Hardin by Lilian 
Westcott Hale takes the first Altman prize 
and deserves it. It is a long time since a 





FOUR TIMES THE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY OR SEMI-MONTHLY AMERICAN ART PERIODICAL 
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“Janice,” by Eleanor M. Mellon. 
Helen: Foster Barnett prize, Na- 
tional Academy. 


portrait in the academy has looked so nat- 
ural and decorative and gay. Mr. Hardin 
stands in the centre of the composition, in 
white riding breeches and topper, whip in 
one hand and cigarette in the other, the 
smoke curling up toward the red curtains of 
the background, flame-red curtains making 
an orange reflection in the long polished 
table beneath. On the table at each end 
stands a globe. This precisely ordered ar- 
rangement is saved from stiffness by the 
freedom of the brush work. A portrait to 
preserve a personality and a contemporary 


“The White Cloud,’ by Jonas Lie. 








Academy. 


note of costume and also one to adorn such 
a room as that depicted. 

“The second Altman prize is taken by 
John Costigan’s ‘With the Three Children, 
certainly the best Costigan of many years. 
The artist has modified to his advantage 
his rugous surfaces. He has laden his can- 
vas heavily with pigment, but it no longer 
resembles the ribbed sea sand drifting over 
definite forms and crumbling their outline. 
The figures are in the foreground, a slightly 
sentimentalized group of children, with a 
father and mother realized harshly enough 


Carneigie prize, National 


“Sun Dial,” by Leo Lentelli. 
Elizabeth N. Watrous gold 
medal, National .Academy. 


to counteract the surplusage of expression 
in the younger faces. Not a picture to be 
mistaken for the work of another artist, 
and that again is something. The general 
tone is cool and dusky. 

“Adjacent is the portrait by Salvatore 
Lascari that takes the Proctor prize, more 
Italian than American, but so, for the mat- 
ter, is Salvatore Lascari. If he has re- 
verted to the manner of his ancestors it 
should be recorded that the manner is sen- 
sitive, delicate and serene. The smooth 
surfaces have been modeled with simplicity 





Duccio for America 


Last summer it will be remembered that 


Sir Joseph Duveen purchased for $3,000,000 | 


the collection of more than 100 old Italian 
masters formed in England by Robert Ben- 
son, and that the most notable feature of the 
collection was a set of four tempera panels 
by Duccio (1255-1319) part of an altar 
done for the Cathedral of Siena. The first 
repercussion of the bringing of the Benson 
pictures to America is the announcement 
that the trustees of the Henry Clay Frick 
Gallery in New York have purchased one 
of these panels, “The Temptation of Christ,” 
out of the income of the $15,000,000 en- 
dowment fund left by Mr. Frick for the 
enrichment of his great collection, which 
was valued at the time of his death in 1919 
at $50,000,000. The price was $400,000. 
Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the Herald 
Tribune, catls the purchase “the most por- 
tentous event in the modern art market” 
and “a momentous incident in the annals of 
the museum,” the reason being that the 
work purchased is a masterpiece of one of 
the founders of the Renaissance. He says: 
“It places in a great American collection 
a richly representative work by one of the 
outstanding founders of Italian art, a Si- 
enese master of the fourteenth century 
whose productions are of the utmost rarity. 
It is an open secret that the one painter 
in the Benson collection who was desired 
by the Louvre was Duccio. The Frick 


collection, already crowded with works of 
the highest value and distinction, receives 








in this one of the prizes of modern con- 
noisseurship.” 

No announcement has been made by the 
Duveen Galleries concerning the other three 
Duccios, “Christ and the Woman of Sa- 
maria,” “The Raising of Lazarus” and “The 
Calling of Peter and Andrew.” 

The Herald Tribune commenting on the 
purchase editorially said: “The Frick trus- 
tees made a decision involving a terrific 
outlay, but they are to be congratulated 
upon their wisdom and courage in making 
it. The Benson Duccios are probably the 
only first-rate examples of the master to 
come into the market now or, for that 
matter, in generations. He is one of the 
salient figures in the earlier history of Ital- 
ian painting. He is immeasurably import- 
ant to a well rounded public collection, and 
the only thing to do when a piece of his 
work appears is to get it. The second-rate 
things always will be available. The mas- 
terpieces accessible to even the longest purse 
grow rarer every year. 

“The trustees have had the courage of 
their convictions before this. When they 
bought a Chardin they bought ‘La Serinette,” 
one of the most exquisite things he ever 
painted. When they bought an Ingres it 
was the great ‘Madame d’Haussonville,’ than 
which there is nothing more magnificent 
in the whole range of his marvelous por- 
traiture. The idea, apparently, is to ac- 
quire paintings of the noblest rank. That, 
we should say, is in exact fulfillment of 
the purpose of Mr. Frick, and it is, as a 
policy, one to be adopted wherever possible.” 








The panel, only 17 inches square, shows 
Christ, in blue cloak edged with gold, set 
upon a mount reproving Satan, who points 
out to Him all the kingdoms of the world, 
represented by walled cities. Behind Him 
are two ministering angels. The back- 
ground is of gold. 

Miss Helen Frick, daughter of the col- 
lector, has presented to the gallery another 
Benson picture, “Christ Bearing the Cross,” 
by Berna da Siena, on a panel, 10 by 14 
inches. 





New Etchers’ Society 


America has a new ogranization of print 
makers, the Philadelphia Society of Etchers, 
just organized, which, like the Brooklyn 
and Chicago societies and the two societies 
in California, will hold exhibitions open to 
non-members. The first exhibition, to be 
held January 16-28 at the Print Club, will 
be confined to Philadelphians, however. 
Afterward the collection will tour the 
country. The jury is composed of E. K. 
K. Wetherill, Hugh H. Breckenridge, Clif- 
ford Addams, Earl Horter, Albert Rosen- 
thal and Alexander Blum. 

The officers of the society are: E. K. K. 
Wetherill, president; Clifford Addams, vice 
president, and Hortense Fernberger, secre- 
tary. Co-organizers with the elected offi- 
cers are Richard E. Bishop, Alexander 
Blum, Hugh H. Breckenridge, Blanche Dil- 
laye, James Fincken, Earl Horter, E. 
Townsend Morgan, Herbert Pullinger, Al- 
bert Rosenthal, Wuanita Smith, H. Devitt 
Welsh and Ada Williamson. 
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and insight, the warmth of the color es- 
capes heat, the line is pure. By no means 
a modern technique and wholly charming 
in its reflection of a mood inherited rather 
than adopted from the past. 

“‘The Cloud,’ by Jonas Lie (Carnegie 
prize), is brisk and northern, with birch 
trees, dark deep water and absence of the 
disturbing ripples that in earlier pictures by 
Mr. Lie recurred until they became a hall- 
mark, 

“*Adobes, Snow and Sunshine,’ by The- 
odore Van Soelen, which takes the J. Fran- 
cis Murphy memorial prize, renders its im- 
pression with a sound craftsmanship rigor- 
ously applied. Sound and rigorous almost 
to a fault. Against the salmon-colored 
walls of the adobe house tree shadows fall 
and lie motionless. Geraniums are red on 
the sill of the window. At the right hand 
is a tall, naked tree with a few leaves cling- 
ing to its minor branches. Near it stands 
an evergreen, depressed and shivering, its 
needles etched sharply. Beyond are leaf- 
less shrubs and small trees, a blur of golden 
bark that holds similar etched lines that 


“Adobes, Snow and Sunshine,” by Theodore Van Soelen. 
J. Francis Murphy memorial prize, National Academy. 








deepen instead of dissipating the blur. Still 
further beyond are dark blue hills and a 
sky with threatening clouds. A curiously 
compounded mixture of breadth and circum- 
stantial description, but expressive and in- 
dividual. 

“The remaining prize winner among the 
paintings is Sergeant Kendall’s ‘Cypripedia, 
which in style and feeling belongs to the 
period when our more ardent nature-lovers 
were content to love the wild moccasin 
flower under its botanical name. The nude 
figure is a rosy symbol, stout of flesh and 
smooth of skin, of the flower, with all 
sorts of classic implications in pose and 
type of beauty. The flower is delightfully 
painted and would be a charming picture 
in itself. 

“In sculpture Margaret French Cresson’s 
‘Francesca’ takes the Julia A. Shaw Me- 
morial Prize, and it reveals careful beauty 
and intelligence. The other sculptures that 
take prizes are Lentelli’s ‘Sundial’ in which 
the figure twisted at the waist shows little 
indication of the muscular change of di- 
rection, and Eleanor Mellon’s pleasantly 
conventional head of ‘Janice.’” 


“With the Three Children,” by John Costigan. 
National Academy. 








Second Altman prize, 





“Portrait,” by Salvatore Lascari. Thomas 
R. Proctor prize, National Academy. 





John Kane, House Painter 


Tue Art Dicest has not printed anything 
yet about that minor sensation at the Car- 
negie international—John Kane. A quota- 
tion from what the Nation said about what 
the New York World said will suffice to 
make a record of the affair: 

“John Kane, aged sixty, sent a picture 
to Carnegie Institute, and the judges hung 
it,’ says the Nation. “Mr. Kane works 
by day at the trade of house-painting and 
in the evening adventures into more crea- 
tive effort. It was in late hours that he 
did his ‘Scene from Scottish Highlands.’ 
Here is a_ legitimately romantic story. 
Many will feel that it is just as exciting 
to have a first picture accepted in a show 
as to drop in the Atlantic Ocean, but the 
newspapers have been less friendly to John 
Kane than to the fliers. The New York 
World refuses to ‘thrill over the product 
of sheer ineptitude.’ It ‘asks to be ex- 
cused from taking it seriously,’ 

“By now there is a considerable public 
willing to admit that no one right way ex- 
ists to tell a story or to compose an opera. 
The old bitterness about free verse has 
ended. Painting remains the last barricade 
of the Bourbons who stand in solid, shin- 
ing ranks all armed with mirrors which 





they hold up to nature. Only God and 
the literalists can make a tree. It is hard 
to understand just who has been injured by 
John Kane’s journey to the Highlands. He 
has not swaggered, nor has his picture. 
The World may hold, if it chooses, to an- 
other Scotland. Mr.. Kane has merely ta- 
ken a tiny corner from that land for his 
own. Perhaps it is not a good picture, 
but there is something gallant in this glor- 
ified busman’s holiday. The man who 
paints a house and then, at the age of 
sixty, a picture deserves to be taken not 
only seriously but in kindly fashion.” 





Raise Fund for Marine Prints 


The Society for Nautical Research, in 
England, has announced that £25,000 al- 
ready has been raised of the £90,000 neces- 
sary to obtain the Macpherson collection of 
maritime prints for the nation. The col- 
lector asks £120,000 for his treasures but 
offers to abate £30,000 if they are pur- 
chased for Great Britain. 





55,000 See British Exhibition 
At the close of the loan exhibition of 
British paintings in Vienna it was announced 
that 55,000 persons 
lection. 


had viewed the col- 





New Type of Christ 


Anna Coleman Ladd, Boston sculptress, 
last summer at her Beverly Farms studio 
completed an heroic sized marble figure of 
the Christ which is decidedly a new con- 
ception and which is calculated to cause 
much discussion, according to the Boston 
Transcript, which reproduces the work. 

The Christ, a powerful figure with bare 
arms and beardless face, stands holding a 
child to His breast with head meekly laid 
on His shoulder. This Christ, says the 
Transcript, “is of the present and future as 
well as of the oldest past. The child is 
the symbol of blindly believing humanity, 
but Christ looks out toward all rebels, 
doubters, searchers and sufferers for whom 
He died.” There is firmness, even a trace 
of sternness, in His attitude and expression. 





Coats Wins Richmond Prize 

Randolph L. Coats, Indianapolis artist, 
won first prize in Richmond, Ind., at the 
exhibition held during the city’s “art week” 
with “The Hoosier Pioneer,” representing 
an early Indiana type at an old fashioned 
well, with battered bucket and pulley as part 
of the composition. 
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Christmas Offer 


Tue Art Dicest’s annual Christmas sub- 
scription offer is hereby extended to its 
readers. Gift subscriptions in whatever 
number, even singly, will be accepted at 
the rate of $1.25 each. Thus it can be seen 
that $5.00 will pay for four annual sub- 
scriptions for your friends and that $10.00 
will pay for eight. Renewals are not to be 
included if the total number of subscriptions 
sent is less than four. 

Christmas cards apprising the recipient of 
the gift and the giver’s name will be mailed. 

Undoubtedly some of your friends would 
keenly enjoy Tue Art Dicest. If you 
subscribe for them they will be reminded 
twenty times in the year of your thought- 
fulness and kindness. 











Right of Destruction 


A Paris court has decided that an artist 
has a right to cut his canvases in pieces 
if he sees fit and that no person then has 
the right to piece the pictures together and 
restore them. In other words, M. Camoin 
has won the suit which he brought last 
spring, as told in THe Art Dicest. 

M. Camoin decided to destroy four of his 
paintings as unworthy of his reputation. 
He tore them into small sections and put 
the bits in an ash can. Much to his sur- 
prise, he learned some months later that 
his pictures had been restored and sold at 
a handsome figure by M. Carco, a novelist 
and modernist art connoisseur. The painter 
brought suit. 

The court has now directed M. Carco to 
return the canvases to the artist and pay 
him 5,000 francs damages. The case is 
unique and establishes a precedent. 





Brings Egyptian Paintings 

Joseph L. Smith has returned to America 
with five paintings of bas-reliefs in the re- 
cently found tomb of Queen Hetep-Heres, 
daughter of Cheops, made for the Boston 
Museum, where they will soon be shown. 
The decorations of this tomb rank among 
the finest ever discovered, and so pleased 
the queen that she permitted the artists to 
sign their names. 





“The Pioneer Woman,” by John Gregory. 


The twelve models for “The Pioneer 
Woman,” in the E. W. Marland contest 
for a statue to be erected in colossal size 
in the Cherokee Strip of Oklahoma, were 
shown at Fort Worth, Texas, and the 
voting there was in favor of John Greg- 
ory’s conception. The result was: John 





— 


Texans Choose Gregory’s “Pioneer Woman” 


Gregory, 3,599; Bryant Baker, 2,529; Jo 
Davidson, 858. 

John Gregory’s model is almost the di- 
rect antithesis of Bryant Baker’s, which 
has been the winner of the popular vote 
in so many cities. While the latter is a 
joyous and lyric conception, showing a very 
pretty young woman leading a bright little 
lad by the hand, Mr. Gregory’s work is 
tragic and charged with drama. ‘rhe pion- 
eer himself has fallen, pierced by the arrow 
of a redskin, and the pioneer woman, hold- 
ing a baby under one arm, reaches down 
and takes her husband’s rifle, keeping her 
head turned toward his slayer. A cactus 
behind the man’s shoulder plays a part in 
the composition. Neither the woman nor 
the child are “beautiful.” 

The models are now being shown in 
Ponca City, Okla., near the spot where the 
huge bronze finally will be erected. 

It is expected that before long Mr. Mar- 
land will announce the chosen model. He 
will not be guided by the popular voting, 
but, it is understood, will take into consid- 
eration the intelligent critical opinion that 
has developed during the exhibition’s tour 
of American museums. The decision, it is 
expected, will be satisfactory to the so- 
phisticated art world. 





Window from Chartres 


When Prof. Frank Jewett Mather, di- 
rector of the art museum of Princeton 
University, was in Europe three years ago 
he purchased from a dealer in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, a wonderful thirteenth century 
stained glass window. It now develops 
that the window came from Chartres Ca- 
thedral in France, and is, therefore, liter- 
ally priceless. Its identity was established 





after much research by Prof. W. Frederick 
StohIman of Princeton. It is believed the 
window was removed from the cathedral 
about 1788 to give more light, and subse- 
quently found its way into private posses- 
sion. 

Prof. Stohlman got his clew from a vol- 
ume of reproductions of windows in 
Chartres Cathedral, one of them being a 
window that is made of fragments from 
windows that once existed in the cathedral. 
In it he found a segment which he recog- 
nized as an extension of the Princeton mu- 
seum’s window because it depicted a part 
of a wheel crossed by an arm. The Prince- 
ton window portrays the martyrdom of a 





saint bound to a wheel, the spokes of which 
are two edged swords. 

The panel at Princeton is described as 
rich in its colors, of which some are ex- 
ceptionally fine. The drawing is spirited 
and in the best tradition of the thirteenth 
century. The figures are of life size. 





Eight Epsteins Sold 
[Concluded from page 1] 


name of the artist that attracted him. The 
portrait was done in bronze, and the two 
Epsteins became very good friends, al- 
though they were unable to discover any 
family relationship. 

American museums which already had ex- 
amples of Mr. Epstein’s sculpture are the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, the Chi- 
cago Art Institute and the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum, 








Taft’s “Alma Mater” 


Lorado Taft, Chicago sculptor whose 
fame is world wide, is now carrying out 
in his studio an idea on which he has 
worked for forty years, an heroic sized 
group that will constitute his tribute to his 
alma mater, the University of Illinois. 
Recently he showed a plaster cast of the 
work to the students and alumni of the 
university, and the alumni association un- 
dertook to raise the $40,000 necessary to 
cast it in bronze and mount it on the 
campus at Urbana. 

The group is composed of three figures. 
In the center is the symbolic figure of 
Alma Mater, a woman dressed in colleg- 
jate robes and wearing the bay leaves of 
achievement, flanked by two figures typi- 
fying Learning and Labor. The former is 
dressed in the toga of a Roman, the latter 
in the garb of a workman. When a stu- 
dent, the sculptor dreamed of creating a 
noble monument for his university, and 
through all the years he has been planning 
it. 





$50,000 for MacGregor Relic 


The “mazer” bowl of Clan MacGregor 
has been sold at auction in London for 
$50,000 to Messrs. Crichton, and its desti- 
nation is believed to be the United States. 
The relic belonged to the MacGregor 
family for nearly 500 years. It is of 
maple (hence the name) trimmed with sil- 
ver. The highest previous price paid for 
a mazer was $40,000. There are about 60 
in existence, mainly belonging to universi- 
ties and city companies. 





A Hals for Philadelphia 
“Portrait of a Boy,” by Franz Hals, pur- 
chased abroad by Roland L. Taylor, has 
been placed on exhibition at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum in Memorial Hall, Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia. It was acquired 


through the agency of Dr. Arthur Edwin 
Bye, curator of paintings at the museum. 
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Carnegie Echoes 


So bitter were the things from conser- 
vative pens on the Carnegie international 
in the last number of THe Art DiceEst 
that, not to be unfair, Ross Moffett’s de- 
fense of the jury is herewith reprinted 
from the Boston Herald. Mr. Moffett, of 
the Provincetown colony, is one of the 
prize winners at Chicago this year, with 
his “The Cod Fisherman,” and particular 
interest attaches to his recital of how stu- 
dents of the Art Institute fifteen years ago 
burned Matisse in effigy on the steps of that 
institution. 


“Mrs. Mary Smith Dean and Mr. Scott 
Clifton Carbee have in recently published 
letters,” writes Mr. Moffett, “objected to 
the prize awards in the international exhi- 
bition of paintings now being shown in 
Pittsburgh. They refer to the honored 
paintings as ‘monstrosities,’ ‘evidences of 
wrong thinking,’ and so on. 

“The first award was given to Henri 
Matisse, which in a way makes him the 
greatest sinner. Matisse was once a storm 
center in art circles, and I recall the state 
of bewilderment into which the art students, 
among them myself, were thrown when his 
works and those of other post-impression- 
ists were first shown in Chicago. Some of 
the students, egged on by their instructors 
and the then officials of the Art Institute, 
staged a farce on the institute steps. Henri 
Matisse, symbolized by a straw dummy la- 
beled Henry Hair-Mattress, was tried for 
murdering the Goddess of Art, found guilty 
and burned. The newspapers made much 
of the affair and all Chicago had a laugh 
over it. 


“This happened fifteen years ago. Now 
the officials and instructors who instigated 
that merriment are no longer with us, the 
willing students who carried it out have 
passed into the oblivion which yawns for 
artistic hopefuls; but the works of Matisse 
hang in the permanent collection of the 
Chicago Art Institute, and he has received 
the most important honor offered for paint- 
ing in America, the first prize in the Car- 
negie international. 

“How did this come about? In the first 
place it should be understood that Henri 
Matisse, for thirty years a leader in the 
post-impressionistic movement, is now, at 
the age of fifty-eight, the best known and 
perhaps the most successful painter of 
France. It is therefore not surprising that 
the director of the Carnegie, in organizing 
the exhibition, included his works. Then a 
jury composed of four Americans, a Ger- 
man, a Frenchman, an Italian and an En- 
glishman, all thoroughly trained painters and 
well known in their respective countries, 
voted to give him the first prize. The 
chances are extremely remote that they did 
so without feeling that his works merited 
such a distinction. 

“The surprise to me lies rather in the 
fact that there are people, professing in- 
terest in art, who seem unaware of any art 
development within the last forty years. 
This I mean literally, since Cezanne, Seurat 
and Gauguin, the pioneers of the post-im- 
pressionistic movement, which came after 
the impressionistic innovations of the 1860's, 
were in their prime about 1880. Save a 
few outlying skirmishes, the battles which 
once raged about these men are over. 
Practically all their works now hang in 
museums and private collections; the 






“Dripping Springs, New Mexico.” 


Dripping Springs 





Etching by Gene Kloss. ae 


Dripping, dripping from icy pools on ferny cliffs, 
Water wanders down, down to the mesa grey; 
From lonely mountains dripping, through root of pinon slipping, 
Down, down to the thirsty lips with which the dwarf oaks pray. 
The drops are tinged with green, while their music felt and seen 
Falls on tempered stones with lilting wistful tones. 


Cool! so cool that desert heat will girdle ’round the Springs 
To lap the laughing coolness like a hungry panting sea. 
In ravines the echoes follow like a moth-pursuing swallow 
Till echo capture echo and blend in harmony. 
Evening winds are sipping the clinging liquid dripping, 
Dripping as tears that flow from where deep emotions grow. 


—Phillips Kloss. 








Louvre, for instance, has seven Cezannes, 
and the Metropolitan in New York as 
many, while the Barnes collection contains 
over fifty. 

“Tt stands to reason that a movement 
which has extended over a long period with 
constantly increasing momentum, must have 
a vital force back of it. Those who have 
just now become aware of such a move- 
ment could profitably employ themselves in 
trying to find what this force is, for it is 
vain to engage in a belated hurling of abus- 
ive adjectives at the works of artists long 
since recognized by other artists and the 
art interested world in general. 

“Tt may be of interest to note that a very 
good example of Matisse’s work hangs in 
the Gardner Museum on Fenway court, in 
Boston.” 





Purpose of the Museum 


In a recent address, O. S. Halseth, di- 
rector of the new museum at Phoenix, 
Ariz., said: “A museum is not a mere shell 
in which to house ancient relics. Educa- 
tion should be its fundamental idea. A 
museum ought to be a sum total of man’s 
activities as influenced by his environment. 
It ought to gather means for the educa- 
tion of the people of the future.” 





Resourcefulness 

Artist—That clumsy girl flicked a dust 
cloth across the fresh paint of my new pic- 
ture. It’s nothing but a smear. 

His Wife—Never mind, dear. Call it 
“A Country Scene Viewed from a Speeding 
Automobile.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
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A Critic’s Magnificent Bequest to France 


ee, 


“La blonde aux seins nus,” by Edouard Manet. 


This superb work by Manet is now on 
exhibition in the Galerie Mazarine of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, along 
with other treasures bequeathed to the na- 
tion by the late Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, 
an artist and erudite writer on art. At 
the end of the present exhibition it will be 
installed in the Louvre. 

“The ‘Blonde aux seins nus’ by Manet, 
which will go soon to the Louvre,” writes 
M. Paul Jamot in /’Art Vivant, “will add 
to the fine ensemble of works by Manet 
in the possession of our museum a delicious 
piece of painting of a kind which was miss- 
ing up to now. 

“At about the same time, probably in 
1875, Manet painted two studies of girls 
with the bust naked. One, in the Rouart’ 
Collection, represents a young woman with 
dark hair; the other, which is to come to 
the Louvre, is a fair girl. Everything in 
it is fresh and fair: the milky flesh, the 





young face, the blue eyes, and the hair 
partly covered by a pretty straw hat adorned 
with a black velvet ribbon and a poppy. It 
has all the charm and freshness of youth, 
a sort of naive poetry in which shyness and 
modesty are amalgamated.” 

Of the exhibition at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale of the Moreau-Nélaton bequest, M. 
René-Jean writes in Comoedia: “It was out 
of question, for lack of room, to display 
the whole; just a twentieth has been ex- 
hibited under the able direction of M. Le- 
moine, curator of the Cabinet des Estampes, 
and this twentieth alone constitutes a royal 
gift. The care and quality of the works 
selected by Moreau-Nélaton presents, one 
might say, an anthology of French spirit- 


uality seen through the works of her 
painters, from Delacroix to Corot. Cour- 
bet, Millet, Carpeaux, Monet, Jongkind, 


Manet, Besnard, Forain, Maurice Denis and 
many others are here represented by some 
of their most significant works.” 





Lindneux and Pershing 


Robert Lindneux, portraitist of the old 
Dusseldorf school whose pictures have the 
exactness of photographs, has painted a 
likeness of General Pershing for John C. 
Shaffer, owner of the Chicago Evening 
Post, whose supplement, the Art World 
Magazine, is edited by C. J. Bulliet, pro- 
tagonist of modernism. Mr. Shaffer’s per- 
sonal taste inclines to the old-fashioned in 
art, and he has constituted himself a patron 





of Lindneux, who, though of Swiss-French 
parentage, has been painting the Indians 
and ranchmen of the west for thirty years. 

General Pershing while in Colorado with 
Mr. Shaffer saw Lindneux’s portrait of Buf- 
falo Bill and admired it, whereupon the 
publisher commissioned the artist to paint 
the commander of the A. E. F. Lindneux 
recently painted a likeness of President 
Scott of Northwestern University for Mr. 
Shaffer. 





Vermeer Again 


In its Mid-October number THE Arr 
Dicest told of the discovery in Holland 
of a new picture by Vermeer of Delft. 
Now Royal Cortissoz, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, writes of the bringing to 
America by Sir Joseph Duveen of still an- 
other Vermeer, which he calls “the forty- 
first in the splendid list of the master’s 
works.” The new picture, called “The Lace 
Maker,” is the third Vermeer discovery to 
be brought to this country by Sir Joseph, 
the first being “Head of a Young Boy,” 
now in Mr. Bache’s collection, and fhe sec- 
ond, “Portrait of a Girl,” owned by Mr. 
Mellon. 

“The Lace Maker,” according to Mr. Cor- 
tissoz, “cropped up in the possession of an 
English gentleman, Captain H. R. Wright, 
in Bremen. He showed it to Dr. Bode at 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, who not only 
identified it at once as ‘a genuine, perfect 
and very characteristic work’ of the artist, 
but grew so enthusiastic as to borrow it 
for public exhibition at the Berlin Museum 
last summer. The color chord is intensely 
Vermeerish. The sitter is dressed in a yel- 
low jacket with a broad white collar and 
white wristbands. The large cushion at her 
elbow is blue, with a dish of pewter con- 
trasted against it. The background is of 
the usual light pearly tone. The canvas is 
about a foot and a half high and almost 
as wide. 

“The very genius of Vermeer breathes 
from the design, which is, moreover, of a 
very special order of fascination. It speaks 
of Vermeer in his most intimate vein. ... 
He seems almost the casual impressionist, 
as spontaneous as he is subtle. He never 
painted with a more delicate spirit, with 
a more beguiling tenderness. The subject 
is adorable and so is the picture.” 





Prolific 


John Whorf, water colorist, whose en- 
thusiastic friends in Boston seem to be 
grooming him as a rival for Dodge Mac- 
knight in salability, is holding his annual 
exhibition at the Grace Horne Galleries 
there. “His pictures completely flood all 
the available exhibition space,’ complains 
the Transcript. “In all this avalanche of 
work there is bound to be considerable that 
is not at the artist’s best. There is a good 
deal of question if to sustain his market 
he should not materially lessen the size of 
his exhibits.” 

The critic notes less following of others 
and more originality this year. His sub- 
jects “range blithely from New England 
to Chioggia and to Egypt. The color is 
usually clear and fresh; the pictorial ele- 
ment, cleverly handled, which gives such 
popularity to his work, remains to absorb 
the attention.” 





Acquire Ingham’s “Van Buren” 
The New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society has acquired in a London 
auction a portrait of President Martin Van 
Buren by Charles Cromwell Ingham, one 
of the founders of the National Academy. 
How it got to England is not known. 





“Modern” Picture for Muskegon 

The Hackley Gallery of Fine Arts, of 
Muskegon, Mich., has purchased from the 
Chester H. Johnson Galleries of Chicago 


its first “modern” picture, a water color by 
Viaminck. 
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Botticelli Clash 


There is trouble in Central Europe over 
more than Lithuania, for Germany and Po- 
land are in dispute over the ownership of 
one of the most famous pictures in the 
world, Botticelli’s “Madonna with the An- 
gels,” known also as the “Madonna Rac- 
zinsky,” one of the treasures of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin. It is the, sub- 
ject of a lawsuit between the gallery and 
the Polish family Raczinsky. 

A member of this aristocratic house, ac- 
cording to the London Sunday Observer, 
gave the picture for safe keeping to the 
authorities in Prussia at the time that Po- 
land was partitioned. At one time a whole 
building was devoted to the treasures of 
the Raczinskys in Berlin. There was a 
money transaction between the Reich and 
the Raczinskys when the German govern- 
ment took over this building, and it is stated 
that as a‘sign of their satisfaction at the 
manner in which this affair was conducted 
the family lent the Botticelli to Berlin in 
perpetuity. The question now is whether 
they have lost the rights of ownership or 
whether they are entitled, now that Poland 
is once more an independent State, to claim 
it for the National Gallery of Poland. 

The picture itself is regarded as one of 
the principal works of Botticelli’s earlier 
period. The Child is a Cupid of the Re- 
naissance; the boy angels betray the direct 
influence of Verocchio. Deep blue and 
much gold are blended against a pale back- 
ground. The Raczinsky family are said to 
have purchased it in Paris a hundred years 
ago for the price of 2,500 fr. 





“Stan” Wood’s Annual 


Stanley Wood, of San Francisco, whose 
exhibition of water colors at the Babcock 
Galleries last season won the praise of New 
York critics, has just had his annual show- 
ing in his home town, at Vickery, Atkins & 
Torrey’s. “Stan” Wood is to San Francisco 
what Dodge Macknight is to Boston. Junius 
Cravens in the Argonaut, calling his work 
“most distinctive for its amazing facility,” 
writes : 

“We said last year that the apparent ease 
with which he attains his result leads one 
to wonder if he has any further to go, any 
more to say than he has already said. His 
very mastery of his medium comes peril- 
ously near to reducing it to a given formula, 
and leaves him nothing to strive for. This 
is still true, to a degree, and yet it proves 
to be untrue in one respect, for Mr. Wood 
has gone farther in many ways in the 
course of a year. For one thing he has 
gained solidity in his treatment of noble 
earth forms in subjects like ‘Green Hills,’ 
the massive, firm folds of which fill the 
vision to the almost total exclusion of sky. 

“There is a growing tendency in his work 
to become photographic in effect, though it 
is not in the least his intention or desire to 
be so. His hand and mind are so sure that 
he produces an effect of minutely studied 
detail which is not to be found upon close 
inspection.” 





Nyholm, Portraitist, Dead 

Arvid Frederick Nyholm, portrait painter, 
is dead in Chicago. He was a native of 
Stockholm, and a pupil of Anders Zorn. 
His work was highly esteemed in Chicago, 
where he was a regular exhibitor. He won 
three medals at the annual exhibitions of 
the Chicago Art Institute. 





A Fragonard Gem Is Discovered in France 


“Mademoiselle Marie-Madeleine Riggieri, dite Adeline Colombe.” 
gonard, 


“An astonishing discovery!” declares M. 
Maurice Feuillet, editor of Gaulois Artis- 
tique in an editorial devoted to a pastel by 
Honoré Fragonard recently found by M. 
Richard Owen. The fact is that the dis- 
covery of a new Fragonard is a stroke 
of good luck which counts in a collector’s 
life. 

“The attribution of the work is unques- 
tionable, it has been possible to identify 
with certainty the model represented, the 
loveliest girl one can imagine, and the work, 
a pastel, the most fragile and perishable 
thing, has been kept in a perfect state of 
preservation. 

“This splendid pastel,” declares M. Feuil- 
let, “is a revelation and the most unex- 
pected one, since it is, amongst Fragonard’s 
works, the only example of its kind which 
has attained our time. Its rarity none the 
less than its beauty have made of it a most 
precious and invaluable gem.” 

“Besides the usual magic gifts which are 
Fragonard’s own, his ecstatic love for color 
and form and his capricious sense of light 
and shade, this pastel proves that he dis- 
covered, a century beforehand, the secrets 
of Impressionism, that Manet, Degas and 
Renoir are supposed to have invented.” 

The model was a young actress of the 
Comédie Italienne, known on the stage under 
the name of Adeline Colombe. Just as Van 








Pastel by Fra- 


Dongen in our time, Fragonard was the 
regular painter of the actresses and ballet- 
girls in vogue. As soon as he came back 
from Rome, where he was a pensioner of 
the Académie de France at the Villa Medi- 
cis, Fragonard was adopted by the smart 
set. His good humor, his youth, his talent, 
gained for him the favor of the leaders of 
society. They entrusted him with the dec- 
oration of their homes and those of their 
mistresses. Acquainted with the most fa- 
mous stars of the stage, he soon became 
their friend and confidant. 

The subject of the pastel, despite her in- 
nocent and candid look, ruined an English 
lord, then became the mistress of an opu- 
lent young man who bought her a country 
home near Montmorency, on the embellish- 
ment of which he spent a fortune. Fra- 
gonard painted her many times. Her type 
represented the ideal of the Louis XV 
period. 





Bring a Titian to America 

Among the recent acquisitions of the A. 
S. Drey Galleries is Titian’s portrait of 
Archbishop Puerini. It was painted about 
1555, and is a companion picture to the 
portrait of a cardinal in the Ufizzi in 
Florence. The picture was acquired from 
a private collector in Europe. 
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M. Charpentier Brings Algeria to New York 





“The Desert Prayer,” by Horace Vernet. 


Not merely a group of pictures of French 
North Africa, but a pictorial interpretation 
of that territory by master artists went on 
display at the Wanamaker Galleries, New 
York, on Nov. 25. The exhibition, to con- 
tinue until Dec. 11, is directed by M. Jean 
Charpentier, well-known art dealer of Paris, 
who came here for the purpose. 

It may be called a semi-official affair, 
for it is held under the patronage of Am- 
bassadors Myron T. Herrick and Paul 
Claudel; Marshal Liautey; M. Herriot, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction; M. Paul Léon, 
Director of Fine Arts, and M. Del Piaz, 
president of the French Line. Some of the 
paintings were lent by the Louvre, and 
others by the Luxembourg and the Algiers 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

It is too early to give the reactions of 
the critics, but much space was devoted by 
the newspapers to the opening, at which 
the French Consul General officiated; Am- 
bassador Claudel will attend on the evening 
of Dec. 5. M. Charpentier was assisted 
by M. Andre Dézarois, curator of the Jeu 
de Paume Museum, in the formation of 
the show as well as in the selection of the 
paintings, which number about 200, chosen 
from among both the old and modern 
masters. 

Delacroix, Chasseriau, Horace Vernet 
and Fromentin represent the Algeria of the 
past, while its modern aspect is depicted 
by Albert Besnard, Cottet, Dinet, Cauvy, 
Sureda, Marquet, Bernard, Maurice Denis, 
Boutet de Monvel and many others. The 
aim of the exhibition is to give to Ameri- 
can art and nature lovers an idea of the 
charm and picturesqueness of Tunisia, Al- 





geria, and Morrocco, “the greater France 
overseas,” which may be said to be a logical 
continuation of the enchanting French Ri- 
viera. 


Since artists can detect the beauty of a 
country and render it understandable to 
others by the universal language of art, 
visitors to the exhibition are privileged to 
behold this land of dream and romance 
as seen by masters of the brush. Noth- 
ing can give: a better idea of the lone- 
liness and charm of the desert, for instance, 
than Vernet’s “Desert Prayer,” and no finer 
picture of intimate life in Tunis can be 
found than Jacques Simon’s design for a 
Gobelins tapestry in which several femi- 
nine figures are shown in Mohammedan 
garb. 

M. Charpentier is known for doing 
things on a big scale. Among the note- 
worthy exhibitions he has organized in 
Paris in the last few years were those of 
the French pastellists of the eighteenth 
century, the show of Spanish masters, and 
the retrospectives of Géricault, Saint Aubin, 
Hubert Robert, and Georges Michel, and 
other nothworthy displays. 





Dissonance 


From my window I can see the moonlight 
stroking the smooth surface of the river. 

The trees are silent, there is no wind. 

Admirable pre-Raphaelite landscape, 

Lightly touched with ebony and silver. 

I alone am out of keeping: 

An angry red gash 

Proclaiming the restlessness 

Of an incongruous century. 


—Amy Lowell, in “Ballads For Sale.” 





Art and Music 


Florence Davies of the Detroit News 
wanted to reproduce a picture on view at 
the Hanna-Thompson Galleries. It had no 
name, so Jay Hanna and the critic agreed 
to name it “Normandy Coast.” 

“Nine people out of ten, who come into 
a gallery to look at pictures, want to know 
their titles,” said Mr. Hanna. “They al- 
most always want to know what a picture 
is called. Sometimes it is a little difficult 
to think up a title right off. In a good 
many cases it is safe to just call it ‘Home- 
ward Bound’ and let it go at that.” 

This gave Miss Davies a theme for one 
of those vigorous sermons that have come 
to characterize her art page. “It seems 
that most people,” she said, “still insist 
upon looking for the literary value of a 
painting. In spite of the fact that the nar- 
rative, or episodic, school of painting was 
called in fully forty years ago, we still 
want to know about the story in the pic- 
ture. 

“Now, as a matter of fact, pictures are 
made to look at, just as music is made to 
hear, and by that we mean just that and 
not so very much more: to look at and to 
hear, not to moralize about. It is when 
we try to add more that we get into 
trouble. 

“We seem to forget that the art of story 
telling is accomplished primarily with words, 
whereas the function of line and color is 
primarily concerned with the beauty of 
forms, not with stories. 


“People seem to have no difficulty in 
grasping the fact that music is not depend- 
ent upon its narrative or literary value, and 
a concourse of sweet sounds doesn’t have 
to suggest chapel bells’ in the mountains. 

“Now it is quite true that program mu- 
sic, which we still accept with approval, 
is indeed built around certain themes which 
suggest certain corresponding elements in 
nature, or parallels in human experience, 
such as the flight of the waterfowl or the 
frolic of a fawn in the forest. But it is 
equally true that these compositions are 
wholly satisfactory as emotional experiences 
when heard without a knowledge of these 
themes. 

“Just as a piece of music is primarily a 
concourse of sweet sounds, whether it be 
wholly abstract or to some degree repre- 
sentative of a theme in nature, so a paint- 
ing is primarily an arrangement of forms 
and colors. 

“But since forms which have no relation 
to any known theme in nature are hard to 
imagine, and if achieved are bound to be 
meaningless, we have had little luck with 
pure abstractions in painting. This doesn’t 
alter the fact that the form and color, even 
for that matter the emotional content de- 
rived from its relation to the theme it rep- 
resents, is the important thing in a paint- 
ing, not its narrative or story telling quality. 

“Artists have been trying to say this for 
a good many years. But evidently we still 
keep right on looking for the literary value 
in paintings and seldom stop to look at a 
picture merely to see what it does for the 
eye first of all. No, whatever else hap- 
pens, we insist upon looking for the moral 
to the tale. What does it mean? We in- 
sist upon asking about things which happily 
are an end in themselves, and don’t need 
to ‘mean’ anything.” 
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Autumn Salon of 1927 Presents All of the Arts, Scrambled 





“Tivoli,” by Flandrin. 


The arrangement of the 1927 Autumn 
Salon has aroused among both artists and 
critics even more discussion than the ex- 
hibits themselves. With a decorative gas 
filling station and show windows displaying 
clothes under alternating lights like a shop 
window greeting the vistor in the rotunda, 
critics, whatever their sympathies or schools, 
have given much space to the revolutionary 
plan of M. Georges Desvalliéres, to whom 
the placing of the exhibits this year was 
entrusted. Several artists have written to 
the press, protesting against turning the 
“salon” into a “fair.” 

M. Desvalliéres completely abandoned the 
old formula of grouping the various vehicles 
of expression and placed the pure arts and 
the decorative arts in close proximity every- 
where. 

“Tt is very curious, this year, very young, 
very new, very successful, in a word very 
‘Salon d’Automne’,” writes Louis Gellet in 
Le Gaulois. “Sculpture is shown everywhere 
pell-mell with pictures, drawings, and en- 
gravings. There is no separation of types. 
There are no water-tight compartments. 
Even the decorative arts, show cases of 
porcelain, glass-ware, clothes, and _batiks 
stand in the rooms with the other arts. In 
each room M. Desvalliéres has placed 
stands for interior decorations, which today 
are called ‘ensembles,’ but formerly ‘furni- 
ture.” M. Desvalliéres refuses to make 
castes in the family of arts; he does not 
separate that which the Muses have joined.” 

So much for a critic’s view. Camille-Paul 
Liausu, prominent member of the Salon 
and a well known figure in Paris art circles, 
wrote an open letter to Frantz Jourdain, 
president of the Salon, which was printed in 
Le Temps. He suggested ironically that the 
exposition will soon have to be called ‘Foire 
d’Automne,’ and foresaw danger of it de- 
generating into an advertisement of manu- 
factured articles. 

“Is the Autumn Salon going to be dis- 
honored?” he asks. “Advertising of auto- 
mobile headlights! Advertising of gaso- 
line! Advertising of motor oil! And fin- 
ishing off this charman’s jumble, there is an 
automobile which has not even the merit of 
being French! There is an excellent reason 
with which to oppose the display of an 





In the Autumn Salon. 


automobile, built on the chain system, and 
that is because all the world can see it at 
the Automobile Salon, and many of its kind 
broken down along the streets.” 


While admitting that certain products are 
the work of master craftsmen, M. Liausu 
declares that they are few. “The Salon 
could exclude from its displays those put 
up to advertise such and such a _ beatity 
parlor, such and such a manufacturer of 
perfume, such and such a brand of gasoline, 
oil, or headlight, if the committee would 
adopt the following rules: (1) Only artists 
have the right of signature in purely artis- 
tic creations; (2) if the artists form a unit 
in a workshop or studio, their names have 
precedence over that of the proprietor, 
without, however, excluding the latter’s 
name; (3) limitation of the space to be 
occupied by the decorative arts producers. 
The interests of the artists and the manu- 
facturers would be safeguarded and there 
would be no encroachment of the latter on 
the domains of the former.” 


“The Autumn Salon of this year,” writes 
M. Vanderpyl in Le Petit Parisien, “is not 
entirely a salon like any other or, at least, 
it has not the atmosphere, first, because of 
an entry hall which, with its aspect of 
advertising, seems to have been left by a 
preceding industrial show; secondly, because 
of the high stands erected in the first gal- 
leries to house the work of the interior 
decorators. And there is another thing: 
when one at last essays to make an intelli- 
gible summary of the whole—the canvases 
hung on the walls number nearly 3,000— 
one finds among them few real pictures and, 
on the contrary, a large number of agreeable 
images, that is to say drawing more or less 
finished, more or less naive, more or less 
sincere, more or less intelligent, conscien- 
tiously covered with colors more or less 
appealing.” 

The critic of Le Matin rejoices because 
this Salon is “the first in twenty years from 
which cubism, horror of horrors, ineptitude 
of ineptitudes, is completely excluded, a 
spontaneous exclusion. Cubism is dead; it 
is to be hoped, completely dead. All that it 
entailed of ugliness and absurdity, it is true, 
has not succumbed; one sees here and there 
that traces of it remain.” This critic com- 














“Printemps,” by Georges-Clement de Swie- 
cinsky. In the Autumn Salon. 


plains of the insincerity and incompetence of 
the majority of the painters, dec‘aring that 
in coloring and drawing many are prepos- 
terously bad. He finds both greater sincerity 
and greater artistic expression in the work 
of the sculptors. 

As an introduction to his comments on 
the “infantile drawing” and the “crude col- 
oring’ which he found in the Salon, M. 
Arséne Alexandre, critic of Le Figaro, 
characterizes as the credo of the schools 
which exhibit in the 
dictums : 


Autumn Salon the 
“Admire, or you are an ass” and 
“Only we and our friends have _intelli- 
gence.” He declares that if one did not 
know ahead of time the “great men” of 
those schools, one would “have difficulty in 
not smiling” at many of the 
Matisse, Vlaminck, and Raou! 


paintings. 
Dufy are 
among the better known masters of the 
“modern” schools with whom M. Alexandre 
finds fault. 

Gustave Kahn, writing in Le Quotidien, 
welcomes the new arrangement of the Salon 
as giving the lesser known artists, who 
in the past have generally been concealed 
in the darker corners, a chance to be ap- 
preciated. He also likes the eclecticism 
which places in juxtaposition pictures of 
diametrically opposed schools. 

G. de Pawlowski of Le Journal found 
a visit to the Salon fatiguing as well as 
interesting, particularly fatiguing to the 
critic who wishes to organize his impres- 
sions in a coherent form. “In the galleries 
of pictures there are bedrooms or work- 
rooms. Religious pictures are confronted 
with models of women garbed in the mode 
of Deauville.” 
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Conservatism and Fantasy Characterize Big Danish Exhibition 


od 2 


* ag 
“Eve and the Apple,” by Kai Nielsen. 


Denmark officially has sent a great exhi- 
bition of her art to America which is having 
its first showing at the Brooklyn Museum. 
The assemblage includes not alone painting 
and sculpture, but all phases of decorative 
and applied art. It is retrospective and, 
on the side of painting, begins with the 
Kroyer and Tuxen school, of the middle of 
the last century, and extends through Ham- 
merskoi to the “modernists” who, according 
to the critics, are not extremists. 

The New York art writers found much 
to praise and much to philosophize over. 
Typical is the consideration given by Helen 
Appleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
She said: 

“With the present collection as a basis 
for making observations and generalizations 
upon Danish art, one point is immediately 
established—the Danish tradition of good 
craftsmanship, a certain emotional stability 
and serenity, and an absence of extremes. 
The Danish artist, like his Dutch neighbor, 
has a preference for native subjects, and of 
those chooses the ones which are least pre- 
tentious. The strong psychological and dra- 
matic tendency which characterizes Nor- 
wegian art and the cosmopolitan and lyric 
tendency of Swedish are not part of the 
Danes’ makeup. 

“Denmark has 


produced no Edward 


Munch or Ibsen, no Anders Zorn or Strind- 
berg. The Dane prefers to portray actu- 
ality in the form of home interiors and di- 
rect, unemotional versions of the Danish 
This predilection, plus his 


countryside. 








aristocratic eye and his tradition of crafts- 
manship, makes him inevitably a realist. 
Occasionally a charming fantasy and gentle 
melancholy appears. In this instance one 
is reminded that Denmark produced a Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

“Modernism commenced making inroads 
on Danish nationalism about the same time 
that it did elsewhere. But as one looks 
over the rooms given over to the young 
moderns the verdict is that it has had a 
less leveling effect here than upon the 
painters of other countries. Straight land- 
scape prevails. 

“While in regarding the collection as a 
whole there is much that may seem old- 
fashioned to the gallery frequenter accus- 
tomed to the thrills and novelty of the 
moderns, it is not from the point of view 
of novelty that the exhibition is to be re- 
garded, but as a resume of Danish pictorial 
accomplishment which shall set the tempo, 
as it were, for an understanding of the 
Danish temperament and ideals.” 

Mrs. Read observed that Thorwaldsen’s 
classicism remains “the strongest influence 
in Danish sculpture.” The sculptors have 
employed “a playful, whimsical classicism 
with a delightful imaginative quality and 
strong decorative trend. It is because they 
have this marked decorative trend and 





“Whitewashing the Old Homestead,” by 
L. A, Ring. Lent by G. H. Melchior. 


charming fantasy that their work is es- 
pecially suited to the decorative arts.” She 
especially liked Kai Nielsen, whose “Eve 
and the Apple” is herewith reproduced. 





The Three Arts Club 


New York’s Three Arts Club, which is 
the pioneer of the Three Arts Clubs which, 
since it was founded in 1903, have been 
started in London, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Los Angeles, has opened its new clubhouse 
at 340 West 85th St. The club now has 
private rooms for 153 students, but there is 
still a long waiting list. It was organized 
to provide a home and club for young women 
studying music, drama nad the fine arts, and 
Mrs. John Henry Hammond has been its 
president for twenty-two years. 

Mrs. Charles Thomas Payne was chairman 
of the building committee. The new build- 
ing, besides the private rooms, has a dining 
room seating 200 and an auditorium for 300. 
A studio work shop on the roof was the gift 
of Mrs. Carll Tucker and a library was 
given by Frederick W. Vanderbilt in mem- 
ory of his wife. 

Mrs. Betty V. Hazzard is the club’s new 
director, and Miss Marguerite Bartholomew 
is editor of its monthly magazine, The Fore- 
word. 


A Jacobson Exhibit 


Oscar B. Jacobson, director of the fine arts 
department of the University of Oklahoma, 
is not exactly an academic painter, being 
given to breadth of treatment and simpli- 
fication, and Oklahoma City has just had, 
for the first time, a glimpse of his pic- 
tures. Forty-one canvases painted a year 
ago in Northern Africa were shown, with 
the MacDowell Club as sponsor. 

The Daily Oklahoman said Mr. Jacobson’s 
work is “forceful and simplified. His can- 
vases are designed both in relation of line 
and color. You may never have seen the 
Sahara; you may never have seen the 
northern coast of Africa, yet these can- 
vases that Jacobson has brought back with 
him will give you an opportunity to feel 
some of the emotions that the vastness of 
that ancient land caused him to feel at 
the time he painted there. 

“As to whether you like his work or not, 
you will have acquired at least a new and 
a different viewpoint in the matter of ap- 
preciating painting.” 





Art Auctions 





Art Auctions 











Marie Blanchard — 
Henri-Matisse — 


M, Jos. Hessel 
26, Rue La Boetie 





IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


Pierre Bonnard — 
Camille Pissarro — 
Georges Rouault — Henri Rousseau — Soutine 


being part of the 


COLLECTION OF AN AMATEUR 


to be sold by auction at the Hotel Drouot, Room No. 6, Paris, 
on December 17th, at three o’clock 


Auctioneer: Me. ALPH. BELLIER, 1, Place Boieldieu 
Experts : 


André Derain — _ Laprade 


Auguste Renoir 


M. Etienne Bignou 
8, Rue La Boetie 
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“Brown County” 


The artists of the Brown County Group 
in Indiana have assembled an exhibition 
which has just had its first showing at the 
H. Lieber Galleries in Indianapolis, and 
which will now tour the state. The dis- 
play has a unique feature, a room of por- 
traits of the artists themselves done by 
Marie Goth, in which appear seventeen 
painters, including three women. An 
eighteenth portrait, given the place of honor, 
is that of W. M. Wilkes, patron of the 
Brown County Colony and donor of the 
gallery at Nashville, the county seat. 

Lucille E.. Morehouse, critic of the In- 
dianapolis Star, after complimenting Miss 
Goth on the “good, solid construction” of 
the portraits and suggesting that the room 
be included in the coming Hoosier Salon 
at the Marshall Field Galleries in Chicago, 
gives a delightful characterization as fol- 
lows: 

“There is every evidence of a goodly por- 
tion of ‘gray matter’ within those solidly 
constructed heads; the gleam of the eye, 
the half-smile, the spirit of fun and good 
humor, the air of thoughtfulness or of half- 
reticence—all have been caught by the art- 
ist’s skillful brush and serve their purpose 
in the delineation of character. . . 

“Would you ever expect to find in any 
other large group of portraits the number 
of beautiful, high, well-rounded foreheads 
that these artists have? And the two or 
three who have not high foreheads are dis- 
tinctive for breadth above the eyes. After 
my discovery of such marked evidence of 
intellectuality in the upper part of the head, 
I made other comparisons and found that 
nearly all have noses of the type that is 
said to be indicative of sagacity—noses long 
and prominent—only one pug in the whole 
lot! And the owner of that wears a heavy 
cord to his eyeglasses that lends an air of 
distinction to a face that is unusually alert 
and interesting. Nine wear spectacles, not 
the far-sighted correctives, I dare say, for 
there are not more than four silvered heads 
among all the seventeen. 

“The general characteristics as to facial 
features are thus dwelt upon in order that 
you who have fancied a ‘painter feller’ be- 
longs to the long-haired type, may know 
that our Brown county painters are not 
different from the members of your own 
family. It does not take ambrosia to tickle 
their palates. Hoosier fried chicken and 
cherry pie would be gobbled by them just 
as by the rest of us.” 

The seventeen artists portrayed by Marie 
Goth include not only those who live in 
Brown County but those who, living else- 
where, have made that region their favorite 
locale for landscapes. They are, besides 
Miss Goth herself, who is represented by 
a self-portrait, and the late Theodore C. 
Steele: Mrs. Ada W. Shulz, Will Vawter, 
V. J. Cariani, Adolph Shulz, Charles W. 
Dahlgreen, Carl C. Graf, Oscar B. Erick- 
son, L. O. Griffith, Homer Davisson, Ed- 
ward K. Williams, Dale Bessire, Robert 
Burke, George A. Mock, Paul T. Sargent 
and Mary H. Murray Vawter. 

Concerning the landscapes shown, Wallace 
Richards, critic of the Indianapolis News, 
wrote: “Save for two artists, Edward Wil- 
liams and Will Vawter, nature seems to 
have dominated the canvases rather than 
the canvases nature. Brown county seems 
to be rather a monster when it comes to 
painters. All that is left to them is their 
techniques. They fall in love with the 
colorful appearance of foliage-clad hills and 








Singer Visits America After Ten Years 





“A June Night,’ by William H. Singer, Jr. 
Valley, Norway. 


William H. Singer, Jr., painter of Nor- 
wegian landscapes, who is visiting his na- 
tive land for the first time in ten years, 
has received news by cable that from his 
exhibition recently held at the Heinemann 
Gallery in Munich a picture entitled “The 
Frozen River” has been purchased for the 
Pinakothek. This makes the eighth museum 
to acquire his work, the others being those 
of Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Milwaukee, 
and Portland, Maine, and the Stedelijik, 
Amsterdam, the Royal, Antwerp, and the 
Luxembourg, Paris. 

“T feel in New York as I might were 
I to visit Mars,” said the artist in his tem- 
porary studio at the Sherwood. “It is a 
Brobdinagian city, vast and mysterious, 
throbbing with great life forces, and beau- 
tified by a wonderful new architecture that 
is almost appalling. It is so gigantic that 
I feel my human littleness, and it is so 
wonderful that I am like a Rip Van Winkle 
returned to an enchanted city. The reced- 
ing stories of the skyscrapers are as pyra- 
mids piled upon orderly masses of granite 
by masons who are Titans, and the multi- 
tudes of lighted windows, and the canyons 
below filled with rivers of rushing traffic 


Painted at 11 P. M. in the Olden 


are like nothing else in the world. Will 
I paint it? No; I shall return to the 
simple life in Norway, where I have lived 
since 1903, and the quiet but colorful 
beauties which I have grown to understand 
and to love.” 

For six years after he made Norway 
his home Mr. Singer destroyed every pic- 
ture he painted. The strange light effects, 
the subtle coloring in the valleys due to 
reflected illumination from the mountains, 
the turquoise rivers, the fjords that changed 
tones while he looked at them, and the 
witchery of translucent clouds baffled him, 
yet drew him on. The anatomy of tree 
and mountain, the sparse vegetation and 
the weird fjords caused him to spend an- 
other four years in black-and-white draw- 
ing to master their contours, and it was 
not until 1914 that he sent his first Nor- 
wegian picture to this country. Since then 
he has steadily painted in Norway, and 
has exhibited in many American cities and 
in several foreign ones. An exhibition will 
be held at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, New 
York, beginning March 5, and he will also 
exhibit in Pittsburgh and Utica. He will 
return to Norway next April. 





intimate valleys and go forlornly mad in 
reds, and purples, and browns, forgetful 
that they ever possessed the power to cre- 
ate.” 





The Louvre’s Acquisitions 


Numerous gifts and legacies were re- 
cently accepted and several purchases au- 
thorized for the Louvre by the Council of 
National Museums. 

“Les Enfants de Maximilian,” by Seis- 
senegger, was the gift of Jules Strauss. 
A marble bust of Mme. Alfred Roll by 





Rodin was bequeathed by the will of Mar- 
sel Roll. A piece of Third Century Per- 
sian pottery was the gift of M. Kelekian, 
who also presented the museum with a head 
in stucco of the third century, and two 
Coptic panels in carved wood of the seventh 
century. 

Baron Max von Oppenheim gave two bas- 
reliefs from Mesopotamia. The President of 
the Republic of Lebanon gave a collection 
of utensils and statuettes in bronze from 
the Temple Byblos. A statuette by Fagel 


of Carpeaux was the gift of Mlle. Odette 
Fagel. 
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The Newest 


There is something new in art. This 
time it is not an “ism” but an “ura,”— 
Archipeintura, to be exact. Its inventor 
is Alexander Archipenko, modernist, and 
its herald is C. J. Bulliet, author of “Apples 
and Madonnas” and editor of the Ari 
World Magazine of the Chicago Evening 
Post. The inventor has written for Mr. 
Bulliet a 2,000 word article, which, pre- 
ceded by an editorial foreword, occupies 
the leading position in the Nov. 22nd num- 
ber of the magazine. 


Archipeintura is “animated painting,” but 
after perusing the 2,000 word article the 
reader is left in ignorance as to just how 
it is animated, although one is allowed to 
infer that it depends on certain principles 
of optical illusion known to science. Mr. 
Archipenko frequently uses the word 
“canvas.” 

Mr. Bulliet in his introduction says: “A 
brand-new idea in painting, by which the 
picture becomes animated, has been worked 
out by Alexander Archipenko, Russian 
sculptor and painter, residing in New York, 
and the first work he has executed was 
shown me on my visit to his studio a 
couple of weeks ago. The painting begins 
with an abstraction, develops into a woman, 
undergoes various changes in position and 
expression and returns gradually to the ab- 
stract. It’s all subtle and mysterious, and, 
while Archipenko asserts that it is still 
crude and not what it will be when he has 
his idea fully developed, it indicates he has 
hit upon something that will be a genuine 
sensation when given to the world shortly. 
In the following contribution to the Art 
World Magazine, Mr. Archipenko sets out 
the theory of his animated painting, which 
he calls ‘Archipeintura,’ for the first time. 
He dedicates his invention to Prof. Einstein, 
out of whose theory of relativity it par- 
tially springs.” 

Mr. Archipenko presents seven numbered 
paragraphs under the head of “What Is 
Archipe sintura?” They follow: 

1. Archipeintura is neither a theory nor 
a ore It is an emotional creation, re- 
flecting, by means of a new pictorial method, 
that phase of real life which cannot be 
rendered by means of static painting, as 
the latter is completely lacking in adequate 
means. 

“2. Archipeintura is differentiated from 
ordinary painting in that it is dynamic, and 
not static, Thanks to this quality, it opens 
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up entirely new vistas of artistic creation. 

“3. Archipeintura does not exclude the 
means of painting forms, as is done in the 
various present concepts of ordinary paint- 
ing. But its advantage lies in the execution, 
on the picture, of actual movements at dif- 
ferent rates of speed and different rhythms 
and shifting of scene, as well as multiple 
transformations of lines, forms, colors, ob- 
jects. 

“4. Archipeintura is the concrete union of 
painting with time and space. 

“s. Archipeintura is the most perfect 
form of modern art, for it has solved the 
problem of dynamism, which up to the 
present time, has remained unrealized by 
means of static painting. 

“6. Archipeintura is the art of painting 
on the canvas the true action and not merely 
an immovable image—a snapshot like that 
of the kodak—of a movement given by 
movements. 

“7. Archipeintura has nothing in common 
with mechanical or photographic reproduc- 
tion of the cinematograph, or with the va- 
rious kinds of electrical screen projections. 
This is a new means of painting, done di- 
rect by the artist, in perfect subordination 
to his will or his creative emotions.” 

The sculptor says he began his exper- 
iments in 1912 in Paris and resumed them 
in 1922 in Berlin under the influence of 
the Einstein theory of relativity, but that 
it was not until 1924, in New York, “in 
the atmosphere of one of the most up-to- 
date cities in the world,” that he succeeded 
in accomplishing his object and discovered 
“a new pictorial method for the execution 
of pictures and a special apparatus for their 
demonstration.” 

Starting with the concept that 
flects life,” Mr. Archipenko asserts that 
life is “merely a form of energy, and the 
only concrete form of energy is movement; 
consequently, movement is life.” | Move- 
ment, he contends, and time and space, are 
necessary in the expression of life. Music 
has them, and so has Archipeintura. 

“Archipeintura,” he says, “gives the en- 
tire spectacle of the actual movements and 
utilizes it as a means of interpretation of 
such manifestations of life as are intimately 
connected with the passage of time and 
changes of space, in such manner that the 
movement in Archipeintura appears as an 
element.... And it is in this exactly that 
the superiority of Archipeintura consists.” 


“art re- 





Arthur B. Davies Heard From 


Friends of Arthur B. Davies have been 
agitated by reports that the painter, who 
went to France last April, had suffered a 
stroke and was seriously ill in a remote 
southern hamlet. Now a message from Mr. 
Davies, according to Miss Lizzie Bliss, art 
collector and a friend of the painter, con- 
veys the impression that he is well and 
working hard, and also that he will return 
home soon. Mr. Davies in 1925 painted a 
series of water colors of the chateau country 
of southern France, after which he returned 
to America and painted a series of murals 
for International House, New York. 
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Mississippi Annual 


The Mississippi Art Association, which 
is holding its annual exhibition at Jackson, 
has entered the “cash prize” class. Wal- 
lace Rogers, of Laurel, it was announced, 
has provided $1,000 to be distributed in 
prizes each year through the Eastman Foun- 
dation, at two exhibitions, one of the work 
of Mississippi artists and one of the work 
of artists from Lousiana, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. 

At this year’s exhibition the gold medal 
was awarded to “New Orleans Courtyard,” 
by Clarence Millet, of New Orleans. The 
other honors were awarded in this order: 
“Azaleas,” by William Woodward, of Bi- 
loxi; “Portrait Sketch,” by Mrs. H. B. 
Howies, of Boston; “Chapel of the Lady 
of the Good Voyage,” by Alice Worthing- 
ton Ball, of Baltimore; “Willow,” by Anne 
W. Munger, of Pass Christian; “Shed 
Barks,” by James A. McLean, of North 
Carolina, and “Stream in Winter,’ by Ben- 
son B. Moore, of Washington. 

Mrs. R. L. Hogue was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. The other officers 
chosen are: Mrs. Gordon Patton, first vice 
president and membership chairman; Mrs. 
Marie A. Hull, second vice president and 
chairman of exhibitions; Mrs. W. Q. Sharp, 
third vice president and extension chair- 
man; Mrs. W. B. Hamilton, secretary; 
Mrs. R. B. Ricketts, treasurer. 





Degas Sale in Paris 

A group of 100 paintings, pastels, and 
drawings by Degas brought $88,440 at a 
recent sale in Paris, following the death 
of René Degas, brother of the famous 
painter. Many were portraits of members 
of the Degas family, including studies in 
pastel for the celebrated picture entitled 
“Portrait de Famille,’ in the Louvre. 

The portrait of M. Morbilli and his wife, 
the sister of the painter, brought $10,600. 
The Louvre purchased the portrait of Mme. 
Morbilli for $7,400 and that of Degas by 
himself, dated 1857, for $6,000. 

An interesting portrait of Achille Degas, 
one of the painter’s brothers, in the uniform 
of a naval cadet, was knocked down to 
M. Durand-Ruel for $4,000 for the account 
of Mr. Chesterdale, an American collector, 
who also acquired another portrait of the 
same Achille Degas, in mufti, for $1,000. 
The picture, “Jeunes Spartiates s’exercant 
a la Lutte” went for $1,080. 
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The West 


The’ Pacific Coast is getting tired of the 
“studio scrapings” that are being sent there 
from the East in the name of-art, and also 
it is revolting against the kind of music 
that is being foisted upon it under the sup- 
position that this section’s appreciation has 
proceeded no further than “Annie Laurie.” 
Tue Art Dicest prints herewith a protest 
written by Mildred E. McLouth, formerly 
a member of the staff of the Los Angeles 
Museum and now curator of the Seattle 
Fine Arts Society.. 

This protest is gladly printed. Tue Art 
Dicest knows how very receptive the people 
of the West are to the best things in music 
and art. The Pacific Coast is not back- 
ward. The East mistakenly thinks so. The 
residents, in proportion, do more travelling 
than those of any other region of the 
country. They spend lots of time in the 
East and in Europe, and, soul for soul, 
are probably better informed on what the 
world thinks than even the East. Their 
keenness in art appreciation is proved by 
the fact that they read twice as many art 
periodicals in proportion to population as 
do the people of the East. 

Miss McLouth’s protest is as follows: 

_ “As an Easterner living in the West, the 
artistic presentation in both music and art 
has always presented to me the question, 
‘Why?’ Why do we, on the western coast, 
have such hackneyed programmes and why 
do most of the artists send their second 
bests, and often worse, for exhibition pur- 
poses? Is it fair to the western public, 
which has an eager appreciation and a thirst 
for that which is best? 

“When one considers the fact that the 
population on the coast is made up primarily 
of eastern people, it seems rather strange 
that artists should consider the west un- 
worthy of their best efforts, and relegate 
us to the category of the moron-minded. 
The intelligentsia of the West can hold its 
own in spite of the handicaps—the distance 
from the centres of artistic activities and the 
lack of ‘background’ or age of this new 
country. 

“Glancing over the musical events in the 
eastern papers and noting programs of newer 
life and interest given in the eastern cities, 
it does seem inexcusable that in a city as 
large and as progressive as Los Angeles, 
to say nothing of the very vital art impetus 
there, a concert goer should hear Chopin’s 
‘Polonaisse in A Flat’ fourteen times dur- 
ing the season in the programs of visiting 
pianists. ‘The Erlking’ and ‘Blue Danube’ 
are the popular encores. The singers con- 
tribute ‘Annie Laurie’ and ‘Believe Me All 
Those Endearing Young Charms!’ Is it a 
wonder that the expected applause is not 
forthcoming and the artist feels his au- 
dience unsympathetic or unappreciative? It 
is a tired public worn out with the same 
sing-songs of its kindergarten experiences. 
The West has been graduated. 

“In talking with various artists about 
these conditions in the West, many have 
made the reply: ‘I cannot afford to send 
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Two Museums Get Landscapes by Parker 





“Moonlight in Andalusia,’ by George Waller Parker. 


Acquired by the Newark 


Museum from the Babcock Galleries. 


George Waller Parker, who held an ex- 
hibition of his paintings at the Babcock 
Galleries, New York, will open a show at 
the Rochester Museum on December 9, and 
afterwards at the Lake Placid Club. Of 


the seven works sold in New York, “Moon- 
light in Andalusia” went to the Newark 
Museum, whose policy is to form a rep- 
resentative contemporary collection, and 
“The Three Birches” to the museum in 
Portland, Me. 





my best canvases out West, or on circuit, 
because so few sales are made in the West 
—comparatively none.’ This is, in a great 
measure, true and the painter has some 
ground to stand on, while the musician, 
who receives his fee for each concert, has 
none. 

“The non-buying proclivity of the West 
has been, in a large measure, due to con- 
ditions of growth and necessary expendi- 
tures in overcoming new conditions. For 
instance, the city of Seattle is but seventy- 
five years old; it is still in its infancy. In 
the past energy and means have been con- 
centrated in development. Art has had 
handicaps. But, withal, there is an appre- 
ciation of the better things and in stimulat- 
ing and giving the public the best, when 
the time is ripe the public will be ready 
for the best and thereby the artist will have 
his reward. 


“Conditions in California are more sta- 
bilized, of older tradition and growth, and 
art conditions have progressed at an amaz- 
ing rate. But as long as the musicians 
and artists continue to pawn off on the 
western public their inferior work and out- 
put they cannot hope to expect any returns, 
substantially or otherwise. 

“In sizing up the art situation, from San 
Diego to the Northwest, I am convinced 
there is a public here which is ready, and 
has been for some time, for an equal share 
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in the artistic achievements in the United 
States. When the best is for the West, 
there will be reciprocation.” 





Yeast for John Carroll 


John Carroll is about to spend a year in 
France, and the New Yorker remarks that 
he “will no doubt come back with some of 
that French yeast in his veins.” 
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New York Season 


Sculpture occupied the best attention of 
the New York critics in the last fortnight, 
sculpture so contrasting as to make of that 
contrast a theme in itself—the restless and 
individual art of the American Jacob Epstein 
at Ferargil’s and the harmonious and social 
art of the famous Frenchman, Charles Des- 
piau, at Brummer’s. 

Among the critics who wrote of the con- 
trast between these two notables was Elis- 
abeth Luther Cary in the Times. Beginning 
with Epstein she said: “Fundamentally, 
Epstein’s form exists for the expression or 
illustration of personal emotion. An instinct 
for grandeur enlarges his scale. An instinct 
for dominance lifts the chins of his sitters 
and touches their features with arrogance, 
often obliterating the significant line between 
dominant and domineering. His surfaces 
are oftenest rugged, suggesting impetuous 
spontaneity. The inner life that is drawn 
out by their abrupt inequalities is the life of 
the pulses, seldom that of mind or tempera- 
ment. Whether the subject is sitter or a 
theme for the sculptor’s constructive faculty 
to develop, it is all compact of primitive im- 
pulse. In “Tagoré,’ as in ‘Weeping Woman,’ 
is felt the remote dark surge of humanity 
beyond the power of philosophy to fathom. 

“The ‘Weeping Woman’ is perhaps the 
most directly eloquent of the forty or fifty 
works in this restricted exhibition. There 
is nothing in this embodiment of vocal sor- 
row except the primal instinct toward lamen- 
tation. The old song of the Volga boatmen 
rings in the air. The twisting hands, the 
open mouth, the half-closed eyes, the bent 
shoulders, the streaming hair, all contribute 
to this human yet so unhuman wailing in 
which the note of passion is lacking.” 

Turning to Despiau, Miss Cary wrote: 

“The French sculptor is three or four 
years older than Epstein, but the quietness 
of his sculpture in comparison with the rest- 
lessness of Epstein’s makes the difference in 
age seem far greater. The extreme simplic- 
ity and repose of Despiau’s art communicate 
a sense of unity of spirit attained after the 
exploration of many intricate paths of ap- 
proach. His lines are beautiful to follow and 
the subtle moldings of his surfaces hold and 
tempt the imagination. Under this carefully 
calculated modeling a delicate, warm emotion 
flows softly, animating the features without 
disturbance or distortion. In these 
two sculptors we have the opposing sides of 
what is popularly known as the artistic tem- 


perament.” 
* * * 


Some of the significant things said about 
Epstein by the other critics follow: 

Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune: 
“Confronted by a man or woman of char- 
acter he seizes his or her traits with a 
hand that seems positively eager. His 
touch is vigorous, trenchant. It truly vivi- 
fies the clay and the transition into bronze 
only deepens our sense of being in the 
presence of a powerful, living impression.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle: “He removes the veneer of civiliza- 
tion and gives us the female of the species 
as he conceives her to be, It is in most 
cases a curious African or Asiatic type, 
with heavy-lidded, protruding eyes, thick 
lips and heads bowed forward on long, 
drooping necks. Duchesses, Madonnas, 
show girls, Africans and Asiatics appear 
to be blood sisters under their skins, ac- 
cording to Epstein. They have a curious 
weary sensuality and a complete absence 
of the spiritual or intellectual. . . . The 
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surfaces are rough and clotted.. This .effect 
is achieved by the artist’s method, which 
consists in building up his forms with pel- 


lets of clay. These are never smoothed 
down or modeled with the fingers. While 
the effect of the work is undeniably pow- 
erful and could only be produced by an 
able and powerful sculptor, the mannerisms 
of style and sensationalism mitigate strongly 
against their esthetic content.” 


Henry McBride in the Sun: “We shall 
pay heavily a year hence by finding we have 
a lot of little Epsteins in our midst. The 
dazzling technic, and even the largeness in 
the drawing, will not be so difficult to ac- 
quire, now that an exuberant sculptor has 
shown the way.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post: “Whether 
a portrait head, as most of the pieces are, 
or such a figure as ‘Weeping Woman,’ 
the emotional, dramatic character of the 
work almost overwhelms you. You feel 
the whole gallery is like a turbulent sea of 
unrestrained emotions given concrete ex- 
pression, exaggerated, emphasized, distorted 
so that you may not miss the individual 


character of which the accentuated formis | 


are the symbol. ... The surfaces do not 
invite one to any exploration. They are 
rather repellent, although a few have flow- 
ing planes and reticent-development. Plas- 
tic art usually invites one to touch, since 
the exquisite modulation of planes is more 
easily realized by touch than vision. But 
this sculpture does not provoke one’s tac- 
tile propensities.” 

Ralph Flint inthe Ghristian Science 
Monitor: “There is no more provocative 
and consistently brilliant sculptor working 
today than this Anglo-American. He has 
caught the full force of the modern point 
of view in art and applied it to the making 
of his busts and figures. . After seeing 
the regulation mass of well-tempered mod- 
ern sculpture that comes to light each year 
—work which in its honesty and assiduous 
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attention to detail and surface and patina 
leaves as a rule little to be desired as far 
as craftsmanship in concerned but cries 
aloud for the warm communicating touch 
of inspiration and individuality—these fig- 
ures from the hand of Jacob Epstein come 
like the latter rains.” 

Stark Young in The New Republic: “The 
shock and the poetry of these Epstein por- 
traits at their best proceeds from the purity, 
intensity and freedom in the artist. What 
he sees and records may not be the whole 
truth about the subject, or the truth that 
we might see, or might desire to have em- 
phasized. But it is a truth in itself, com- 
plete in itself like the completeness of an 
animal, of a thing in nature like water, a 
stone, a tree. And this truth that the art- 
ist has is seen by him so completely and 
with such unity that beauty ensues, and is 
so completely stated in sculptural terms 
that beauty is created.” 

a 

Turning back now to Despiau, it is rather 

strange to see Henry McBride, one of the 


champions of modernism, going into veri- 
table ecstacies over that sculptor’s “Grande 
Eve.” Listen to this: “Getting out of the 
lift, and catching a glimpse in the distance 
of the ‘Grande Eve,’ I was, I confess, quite 
petrified with astonishment. I don’t wish 
to pose as being extra emotional, but I 
stood transfixed, incapable, for a few mo- 
ments, of advancing any nearer, scarcely 
trusting my eyes at the beauty of the 
thing. ... I cannot describe it.... She 
is young and, to use an abused word, lush. 
If I were not afraid to use two abused 
words in juxtaposition, I. should say she 
were as lush as a ripe peach. There are 
no architectural helps. She stands naked 
and unadorned, supported, supported, I dare 
to say, on the two most beautiful legs in 
all sculpture.... The ‘Grande Eve’ is un- 
questionably one of the masterpieces of 
modern times. This is so apparent, that 
it came upon me almost as a shock to learn 
that she has been purchased for the Lux- 
embourg in Paris.” 
* * * 





The critics looked at the portraits by 
Savely Sorin at Wildenstein’s and thought 
of Ingres, so distinctive is his employment 
of line. Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tri- 
bune said that while his line “is neither so 
fine, so supple nor so distinguished” as that 
of Ingres, “it is worthy of the great man’s 
tradition. Elisabeth Luther Cary in the 
Times wrote: “This line has been inevitably 
compared to that of Ingres, but resembles it 
only in fineness. The richness and rhythm 
of a drawing by Ingres overcome the impres- 
sion of sharpness given by his outlines. In 
Mr. Sorin’s portraits there is no such im- 
pression of sharpness in the almost equally 
close outline, the rhythms are decorative 
rather than life-enhancing and the variations 
of the inner design subtle and delicate rather 
than rich. His characterization is exceed- 
ingly complex, a fusion of the special quality 
in the model and of his own special quality.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post thought 
that Sorin’s portraiture “is eminently per- 
sonal work, depending on the purity and 
power of his line. Moreover, the limpid, 
pale color does not submerge the linear 
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quality of the portraiture. With a great gift 
for penetration of the personality of the 
sitter he also infuses something of himself 
in his work.” 

* * * 


James Chapin, whom several keen con- 
noisseurs have picked for a future, and who 
goes to a New Jersey farm each summer 
and, as the Post says, “comes back with 
better painitngs under his arm and a gain in 
technique,” held an exhibition at Rehn’s. 


“Even those of us who have had one eye 
on the paintings that were the fruit of these 
summer sojourns have hardly expected that 
he would make such a gain in the two past 
years as this exhibition indicates,” the Post 
continues. “Now that technical ease is be- 
coming second nature, his creative imagina- 
tion has had a chance to stretch its wings. 
You feel it has guided the hand that long 
discipline and experiment has trained. He 
has painted two men planting potatoes. It 
is an epic of sowing and harvest in itself. 
You see how the labor of the fields has not 
only molded the very figures of the men, but 
it is part of their natures, the background 
and horizon of their lives. This landscape 
and its figures are part of an elemental 
theme of toil and labor.” 

The Times thought Chapin had “realized” 
his subjects in his water colors, but so far 
as his oils were concerned “one would prob- 
ably come to the conclusion that here is an 
artist who has mastered the obvious problems 
of painting, but hardly done more. sete 
The canvases seem quite devoid of distincitve 
qualities.” 

* * * 


Sixty etchings of architectural subjects 
covering twelve years work, by John Taylor 
Arms, comprised a retrospective. exhibition 
at Kennedy’s for which the critics had noth- 
ing but praise. His quest, said the Times, 
has led him “to many old and storied places; 
and from the esthetic substance of his ob- 


servation has been distilled beauty translat- 
able in terms of copper plate and etcher’s 
needle. This artist possesses in remarkable 
degree the gift of communicating the genius 
of a locality: its own special message of 
light or lift or composition. This is, at bot- 
tom, a matter of essence, of spirit; yet the 
art with which the effect is conveyed is one 
that includes meticulous care for detail.” 


The Post observed that Mr. Arms’ houses 
“are built up of stones that display aston- 
ishingly different qualities as one studies 
them,” and the Brooklyn Eagle declared that 
“besides a passionate love for his subject, 
which enables him inevitably to discover the 
most srtiking, beautiful or picturseque aspect 
of whatever building he draws, he brings to 
his work a sure, unfaltering hand to set 
down his impression. Unquestionably Mr. 
Arms, setting aside his other gifts as an 
artist, is one of the outstanding craftsmen of 
the art to which he has dedicated himself.” 

ok 

To avoid the confusion in name of too 
many Dudensing galleries, Mr. Valentine 
Dudensing has changed the name of his 
establishment at 43 East 57th St. to the 
Valentine Galleries, where art lovers of 
modern tendency have enjoyed five canvases 
and some water colors by Dunoyer de 
Segonzac, French artist who has achieved 
so much fame at home and in Germany. The 
Brooklyn Eagle called them “rich sensuous 
interpretations of nature,” with “an exuber- 
ance shown in sumptuous color and strong 
pattern which suggests Courbet. . The 
color is piled on with the palette knife, which 
gives it density and richness.” 

The Post said that of all modern painters 
Segonzac “seems to be the one who has 
remained himself,” and asserts that his pal- 
ette “has unexpected audacities of contrast 
that reveal new relations of form and color 
most unexpectedly. He is so thoroughly the 
painter that his forms do not stand out from 
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the beautiful texture of his design; they are 
integrated in it.” 
* * 

Gordon Grant, romanticist, who stirs ad- 
venturous hearts by his pictures of ships and 
the sea, held his annual exhibition at Howard 
Young’s. The critics breathed easy, for they 
did not have to make appraisals of technique 
and esthetics: they had only to yield to the 
natural impulse to enjoy. Most of them 
quoted passages from the catalogue writ- 
ten by William McFee, himself a seaman and 
a writer of the sea. 
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Student Vandals 


Members of the Brown county (Ind.) 
colony of artists are much concerned be- 
cause during the season flocks of art stu- 
dents from Indianapolis and other places, 
attracted by the fame of the region, went 
there to paint and behaved so badly that 
the farmers (who actually own the country- 
side) are in a frame of mind to bar all 
artists from their property. The chief of- 
fense was the leaving, in woodlands and 
pastures, of paint rags which, saturated 
with lead or emerald green or Prussian 
blue, prove deadly to any inquisitive cow 
that may chew them. Another offense was 
the throwing of lighted cigarettes or 
matches in the woods, which started forest 
fires. 

C. Curry Bohm, a member of the colony, 
wrote in protest to The Palette & Chisel, oi 
Chicago, and blamed, but did not name, a 
“prominent painter from Indianapolis,” who 
brought his students to Brown county. The 
Brown county artist’s home, studio and life 
work, he says, “are side by side with the 
natives. Without the good will and hospi- 
tality of these people his work ceases and 
he must find material elsewhere.” 

Harry L. Engel, writing editorially on 
the subject in The Palette & Chisel, says: 
“The rural sections of the East are fast 
becoming closed territory to the landscape 
painter, because a few nobodies with paint 
boxes constantly leave a trail of open gates, 
broken fences, paint rags, sick live stock, 
and a justly irate and curseful peasantry. 

“In a section as rich in inflammable 
grasses and undergrowths as is Brown 
county, a carelessly tossed match or ciga- 
rette or neglected picnic fire is almost cer- 
tain to be followed by a blaze that involves 
thousands of acres. This has happened 
there, and whether an artist or art student 
was involved or not is immaterial; the 
blame, among the farm folk, will be placed 
upon the painter.” 

Mr. Engel regrets the changes that have 
come upon Brown County because of the 
fame the artists have given it. He lists 
these misfortunes as “golf, country clubs, 
increasing living costs, synthetic liquor to 
replace good old applejack, together with 
hotel improvements that are probably out 
of place and would make an old-timer ill.” 

But, in another vein, Mr. Engel tells of 
the bungalow colony being built “several 
miles south of the now metropolitan Nash- 
ville,” amid “cloud scraping hills notably 
antagonistic to high priced motor cars,” by 
the widow of Theodore Steele on the gen- 
erous acres that surround “The House of 
the Singing Winds.” 

“Among the wooded hills she is building 
a number of bungalow cottages,” he writes. 
“They are to be simply and comfortably 
equipped for housekeeping. Rentals to 
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artists, writers and others of the right 
sort will be fifteen dollars a week for one 
or as many as the cottage will hold. Visi- 
tors bring the needed linen, of course. 
Eggs, milk and fresh vegetables are ob- 
tainable at the Steele farm. 

“If you care greatly for wooded, wind 
ruffled hills with deep mysterious vales, 
haunted by the bell like notes of the mourn- 
ing dove; if you like the summer drone 
of imsects over sweet scented, steep 
meadows; if you like your village two 
hours distant by wild upland paths; then 
you will like all the other pastoral pleasures 
to be found at ‘The House of the Singing 
Winds.’” 





License for Mrs. Whitney 


Fifteen members of a D. A. R. committee 
had tea at Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s 
studio in New York and approved her model 
for an heroic sized statue commemorating 
the founders of the society, which is to 
stand in front of the Continental Hall 
Building in Washington—all except one, 
Mrs. Livingston Rowe Schuyler of New 
York, who objected that the model was not 
adequately draped. 

Mrs. Schuyler is quoted as asking: 
“Since the statue is in memory of two 
spinsters and two widows, should it not be 
adequately draped?” To this Mrs. Whitney 
replied: “The model is only done in the 
rough. I have really not got around yet to 
dressing it in the form in which the final 
statue will be dressed.” The other four- 
teen committee members were of the opin- 
ion, it is said, that Mrs. Whitney should be 
granted full artistic license in the matter of 
draperies. 
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Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion II- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 
Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 


Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training and Childrens Classes. 


Catalogue on request 














Tue Darras Art INSTITUTE 
12154% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, [Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 
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Louvre School 


The University of New York, through 
General Charles H. Sherrill, a trustee, has 
arranged with the French government for 
a course in art under French instructors in 
the Louvre. Students may spend the winter 
attending the Louvre school, take exami- 
nations and receive credit toward a degree 
at home. Application was made last sum- 
mer to M. Edouard Herriot, Minister of 
Public Instruction, who approved it and 
issued orders for the formation of a course 
of study and a staff of. lecturers. 

The American course provides a third 
section for the school of the Louvre. The 
art courses proper have been conducted for 
forty-six years. A second section, consist- 
ing of a free public course in the general 
history of art, was established seven years 
ago and is conducted by graduates of the 
first section. 





Prize for Roscoe Shrader 


The eighteenth annual exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture by the California Art 
Club is being held in the main gallery of 
the Los Angeles Museum, throughout De- 
cember. 

The Mrs. Keith Spaulding prize for the 
best western landscape was awarded to 
Roscoe Shrader for “Pageant of a Mountain 
Camp.” The Evelyn Dalzell Hatfield gold 
medal and cash prize for the painting that, 
in the minds of the jury, most contributes 
to the success of the exhibition, went to 
Charles Reiffel’s landscape, “Summer De- 
sign.” The California Art Club's honorable 
mention and medal were awarded to Meta 
Cressy for “The New Gown.” 





A Wallpaper Competition 

The Art Alliance of America, 65 East 
56th St., New York, has announced a wall- 
paper design competition with prizes ag- 
gregating $1,000 offered by the Thomas 
Strahan Company. The object is to encour- 
age the creation of modern wallpapers 
which will be in harmony with present 
day American living conditions. The com- 
petition will close on February 14. The 
winning designs and the papers manufac- 
tured from them will be sent on a tour of 
important cities next autumn. Particulars 
may be obtained by addressing “Wallpaper 
Design Competition,” in care of the Art 
Alliance. 


American Art Schools 


American Art Schools 

















DAYTON ART 
tNSTITU TE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Three-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial Art, Copper and Sil- 
versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and 
Crafts. Day and Night Classes 

Faculty of eight practicing professionals. 


Theo. Hanford Pond, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circular of Information 


Monument Ave, at St. Clair st. 


DAYTON, OHIO 























The Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Winter & Summer Courses 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 








WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses. in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 





The Pennsylvania 


Academy 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
AT CHESTER SPRINGS 


CHESTER COUNTY 


INSTRUCTION IN WINTER 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, POR- 
TRAITURE, THE FULL LENGTH 
FIGURE (COSTUMED MODEL), 
DECORATION, CONSTRUCTION 
AND STILL LIFE. 


Students, or arrived artists, may register 
during the winter for a period of one 
week or longer. 


For information write to Mr. D. Roy 
Miller, Resident Manager, Chester Springs, 
Chester County, Pa. 
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A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. 

Two cloth-bound vol- 
umes —over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 

NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept. D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH STREET, NEw York 


1927-’28 Session Opens October 17th, ’27 
Day and Evening Classes 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 








Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic § 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N. Y. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 











New York SCHOOL oF 


AppLigD DESIGN FoR WoMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 








School Art Supplies 














Reproductions in Color 
for Home Decoration and Picture Study 


“Madonna of the 
Chair” 

16” Diameter $3.00 

8” “é 50 


Color Miniature 
free 
Catalog 
“The Art Index’’ 
25e 





Send 50c for set of 25 Christmas subjects 
in beautiful color. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Publishers of Artext Prints and Juniors 
New York and Westport, Conn. 











A WORKING STUDIO §@ 
FOR THE TRAINING OF 
ARTIST — DESIGNERS 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION DRAWING 
INTERIOR DECORATION PAINTING 
Daily criticism. Professional standards 











SCHOOL OF DESIGN and LIBERAL ARTS 
212 West 59th Street New York City 














The Vision-Training 


Method in Art Study 


“Teaches in hours what usually takes months 
and years.”—A. J. Philpott, Boston Globe. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to October 
Mail courses insure greater progress than per- 
sonal insiruction by old methods. 
Winter address, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 














LOUIS FOLLINI 


Reproductions of Masters and Art Books 


Room 589, American Bible House, 
Eighth Street and Park Place, New York 











THE MaryYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 























California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 
Courses in the fine and applied arts; 
beautiful new buildings; modern equipment 
Wirte for Catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 











Daily Instruction—Illus- 
Drawing, Painting, Por- 
@ trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
Costume Design. Day and Evening 
Classes. Enroll now. Placements, Scholarships. 
Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 
134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 

Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. 

day Sketch Class. 

Class, 2-5 P. M. 

information to 
Francis Mutter, Director 


Satur- 
Sunday Life and Portrait 
Begin any time. Write for 
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Artists’ Supplies 


| Artists’ Supplies 























Worker and Student. 
plete and comprehensive Directory of its 
kind ever issued. 300 pages profusely 
illustrated. Will be sent to you postpaid 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
tance will be credited to you against 


At Last! 
an Encyclopedia of 
ART SUPPLIES 


For the Artist, Crafts 


The most com- 


Draftsman, 


This remit- 


future purchases. 


E.H.& A.C. 
FRIEDRICHS CoO. 


136-140 Sullivan St., (Dept. A. D.), New York 























Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety :—but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertain- 
ing. Sketches can be carried home, facing 
each other, without smudging. 

Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; tran- 
slate these notes into a larger painting in 
oll—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most successful 
painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 
2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art. Digest] 

















For Modeling 
Antiseptic 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Never Hardens 


256 Main St., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















14th YEAR OF 
* “WAL’S” 
PORTABLE ETCHING PRESS 





Built for life-time wear. Steel Rollers—Steel 
Table. Accommodates paper up to 16 inches wide. 
Used by Professionals, Schools and Amateurs. 


Price $110.00 
THE PALETTE ART CO. 
827 FIFTH AVE. ORK 
Write for Circular on Etching Tools EM rrenond 


= STANDARD CHRO- « 
MATIC VIEW FINDER 


is a device, invented by Mr. Edmund 
Greacen, A., which aids in making 
satisfactory compositions and judging 
values or the chroma of color hues. 


Write us your dealer’s name, enclose 
fifty cents in cash or stamps and we 
will send you one of the Standard 
Chromatic View Finders by mail. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 

THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. City, N. Y. 

















J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 
“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 





Sole Agents for. Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 














FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Oil — Water — Tempera — Pastel 
“The Colors the Old Mas- 
ters Would Have Used” 

AT YOUR DEALERS 











Art Conflict Over? 


Henri Matisse, winner of the first prize 
at Carnegie Institute, is quoted in a Paris 
interview as saying that the epoch of “vio- 
lent experimentation in art is past,” the 
artists having succeeded in destroying the 
“copying school of painting with the result 
of lasting enrichment.” 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of Car- 
negie Institute, in an interview in the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, agreed with Matisse. 
“For some time now,” he declared, “the 
world has been drifting away from accepted 
traditions, not only in painting, but in all 
the other arts, and in science, and in re- 
ligion, and in social beliefs. 

“The result has been conflicts, with ex- 
treme statements on both sides, but out of 
that has come an understanding that we 
must face our new conditions and our new 
problems in a new way. Just as civilization 
is making up its mind to do that soberly 
and with the same respect for its future 
that it has had for its past, so is painting 
setting forth on a new line which will 
strive to represent us without eccentricity, 
and yet without an affected belief that what 
happened yesterday is necessarily what will 
happen tomorrow.” 





Wendt Is Back from Europe 


William Wendt, California landscape 
painter, who went to Europe for his health 
nearly a year ago, came back as good as 
new and brought with him two dozen land- 
scapes. He stopped for a visit at his old 
home, Chicago, then proceeded to Laguna 
Beach, where the artists of the colony gave 
him a reception at the gallery followed by 
a banquet. “Billy is worth it all,—and 
more,” observes the Los Angeles Times, 
“for he is a prince among painters and a 
true-blue pal among friends.” 





Gallery and Museum Supplies 











REFLECTOR COMPANY 


703 SoutH BROADWAY 








St.Louis, Mo. 











METAL OR WOOD 


Tablets for Paintings 
LETTERED, STAMPED, PRINTED OR 
ENGRAVED 


DOUGLAS & SON 
Our New Address 
753 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















HENRY M. TAWS 


BEST GRADES OF 
CANVAS AND OIL COLORS 


Patronage Appreciated by 
Prompt Attention 
Phila., Pa. 


920 Arch St. 

















TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicesr] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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An Art Fleet 


The Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York have made an agreement with the 
White Star Line whereby they will install 
exhibitions of paintings by living American 
artists on board all of the company’s liners. 

The Majestic, queen ship of the fleet, was 
equipped on November 25 with an exhibition 
of one hundred paintings. As the Olympic, 
the Homeric and the other White Star ships 
reach New York, collections will be hung 
on board. 

Among the artists represented in the Ma- 
jestic’s collection are: Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, George deForest Brush, Paul Dough- 
erty, Charles H. Davis, Elliot Daingerfield, 
John Folinsbee, Sidney Dickinson, George 
Wharton Edwards, Maurice Fromkes, Emil 
Carlsen, Karl Anderson, Murray P. Bewley, 
Ettore Caser, John F. Carlson, Robert W. 
Chanler, Mrs. Jessie Arms Botke, F. C. 
Frieseke, Lillian Westcott Hale, John C. 
Johansen, Felicie Waldo Howell, Hobart 
Nichols, F. Luis Mora; Charles Robert 
Patterson, Julius Rolshoven, Carl Rungius, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, W. Elmer Schofield, W. 
Granville Smith, Harry A. Vincent, Walter 
Ufer, Gardner Symons, Henry O. Tanner, 
Frederick Ballard Williams, Dean Cornwell, 
Jerome Meyers, and John Wenger. 

These floating art exhibitions, the Grand 
Central Galleries believe, have a certani ad- 
vantage over those housed in museums on 
land because of the leisure of life aboard 
ship. There the press of business cannot 
offer competition with the art exhibition, 
where on land “the connoisseur has to con- 
sult his watch and consider his next business 
engagement.” 





Artists’ Supplies 





ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


anufactured bi 
OE & RAYNOLDS Co. In: 
Chicas 












ave money 
ZorYA rtists: 
‘© Drawing Materials 
Send for Our 


FREE 
CATALOG 
Tue Hirsuserc Co. 


418 N. Howard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 












Hamlet’s Castle 


Kronborg Castle at Helsingfors (Elsi- 
nore), Denmark, which, though built in the 
early sixteenth century, was made the scene 
of Hamlet by Shakespeare, who is said to 
have visited it as a young man when his 
troupe of players toured Denmark, has now 
been completely restored and will be con- 
verted into a museum. Until a few years 
ago the castle was used as a military bar- 
racks. It now presents a true-picture of the 
time of its builder, King Fredrik II. 

From the Danish National Museum the 
old tapestries will be returned to Kronberg. 
These matchless gobelins, numbering about 
fifty, were woven by Hans Knieper, the 
Flemish painter. His work included por- 
traits of the one hundred and eleven kings 
in Denmark before Fredrik II., and also 
King Fredrik and his son. 

The greatest treasure of the old Kronborg 
Castle, the famous throne canopy, will, how- 
ever, be missing. The canopy was captured 
by King Charles Gustaf of Sweden and 
taken to Stockholm in triumph. It is now 
exhibited in the Nordiske Museet in that 
city. 

The castle occupies the site of an earlier 
stronghold. The legendary date of the real 
Prince Hamlet was 900 A. D. Whether 
Shakespeare ever was there or not, modern 
players are able to produce Hamlet in the 
very spots of the poet’s placing, even to 
the battlements where the ghost walked. It 
is not known if the Danish authorities have 
taken away Hamlet’s “tomb,” which is said 
to have been manufactured by a hotel keeper 
whose clamorous guests would never be 
quieted until they had seen the sad Dane’s 
last resting place. 





A Trade Secret 


A beautiful antique piece of furniture is a 
precious thing, but it comes high. Not many 
who admire such an object can afford to own 
it, but there are plenty who can afford to 
pay one-third the price for a perfect repro- 
duction which would be made of as good 
material and would be much stronger than 
the senile original. It takes a courageous 
antique dealer to give away this secret to 
his customers, and such a one is Dante Virgil 
Leland, who recently brought his establish- 
ment from Miami to New York. 

“Take that sixteenth century refectory 
table over there,” said Mr. Leland to an 
Art Dicest representative. “My agent in 
Florence obtained it from the Ursuline Con- 
vent at Monza. It is of solid walnut and is 
so polished that it glistens like agate. I 
would not sell it under $4,500, but I could 
have an imitation made in Italy for about 
$700. There are factories making imitations 
all the time, but reputable dealers will not 
touch them except as reproductions.” 





The Federation Meets 


The American Federation of Arts held 
its first sectional meeting at Lincoln, Neb., 
in the shadow of the new state capitol that 
marks such an advance in “state house” 
architecture, as told in the last number of 
Tue Art Dicest, and to celebrate the oc- 
casion the University of Nebraska conferred 
honorary degrees of doctor of fine arts on 
three members of the federation—the tire- 
less secretary, Miss Leila Mechlin, of 
Washington; Robert S. Harshe, director of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and Birger 





Sandzen, internationally known painter and 





director of art of Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kan. 

The delegates came from fourteen west- 
ern states. Miss Mechlin reported to the 
meeting that the federation now comprised 
420 affiliated societies, and that, organized 
as a channel “for the expression of public 
opinion that effectually would induce con- 
gress to recognize art as a factor in na- 
tional life,” it had carried its work to all 
corners of the United States. 

Between 40 and 50 travelling exhibitions 
of paintings, valued at $300,000, are sent on 
circuit tours each year, she said. Last year 
they were shown in all but four of the 
states. 





Restorers and Experts 





STUDIO FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 
1840 SINCE 1907 


RESTORATION OF 
PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
Architects’ Building 
Telephone: Ashland 5244 


’ Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 
galleries of Europe, including the 

Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 
Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SHUAMUADDANUAOADGOUOOUODOAUGNDUOOOOEEANRUOOOOOOAAAOONNE 


BUTT 


fo 

















Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF O_p MASTERS 


1350 So. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











PAINTINGS RESTORED 


By Expert with 30 years’ experience. 
Prices Moderate. References. Museums, 
Dealers, Collectors. 


O. ROUST 


150 East 34th Street, ar York 


Studio, 
Telephone, Ashland 674 











HANNAH MEE HORNER 
Restorer of Old and Modern Masters 
Specialty, American Portraits 


Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Studio: 24 Kent Road Boulevard 1136 











CHAS. CHIANTELLI 
Expert Restorer of Paintings 
Specialist for Transferring Paintings from 


Panel to Canvas 
572 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Glendale, Cal. 
GLENDALE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—George Wallace Olson. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—La Jolla Art Association. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
Vov.-Dec.—Modern French and American paint- 
ings and sculpture; California Art Club; 
Dana Bartlett. 

March—oth International 
hibition. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
ec.—Barse Miller. 

ARTLAND CLUB— 

Dec.—Exhibition of etchings. 

BILTMORE SALON— 

Dec.—Kathryn W. Leighton. 
Dec. 12-Jan. 21—6th annual 
“Painters of the West.” 
FRIDAY MORNING CLUB— 
Nov. 25-Dec. 25—Arts and Crafts Society. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Chase Memorial Exhibition. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Pasadena Society of Artists; Gordon 
Coutts; Paul Lauritz; Jane McDuffie Thurs- 
ton; Print Makers’ Society of California. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 
Dec.—Carl ’. Hamilton collection of old 
masters; special collection of modern paint- 
ings; paintings, Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 22—International water color ex- 
hibition from Chicago Art Institute. 
BEAUX ARTS GALERIE— 
Dec. 4-18—Beaux Arts members show. 
EAST-WEST GALLERY (Women’s Bidg.)— 
To Dec. 14—Chicago Society of Etchers. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
To Dec. 17—Colin Campbell Cooper. 
Dec. 19-31—Portraits, Vuk Vuckinick. 
Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1—33d annual exhibition; exhibi- 
tion of local arts and crafts. 
Washington, D. C. 
U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Prints, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Haven 


Brown. 

GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 1-17—Drawings, Marian Lane. 
Dec.—Contemporary etchings. 

MT. PLEASANT PUBLIC or IBRARY— 

Nov. 21-Dec. 21—Landscape Club of Washing- 


ton. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Dec.—Best French painters of today. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Dec. 5-19—Paintings, Charles P. Gruppe, Eliza- 
beth Paxton Oliver; old fabrics. 


Print Makers’ Ex- 


exhibition of 





Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in. the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—B 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 











Chicago, III. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Oct. 27-Dec. 18—Fortieth annual exhibition. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 31—Memorial exhibition, Oliver 
Dennett Grover; sculpture, Alfeo Faggi; 
aintings, E. Martin ennings, Charles W. 
awthorne, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 
— Soni Jan. 11—General exhibit by artist‘ mem- 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO.— 
Jan. 30-Feb. 15—Fourth annual Hoosier Salon. 
Feb. 27-March 1o—Sixth annual _ exhibition, 
Chicago No-Jury Society of Artists. 
PALLETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Annual sketch exhibition. 


Decatur, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE— 


ec.—National soap sculpture exhibit. 


Peoria, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF PEORIA— 
Nov. 25-Dec. 19—Annual members’ exhibition. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

KEALING FINE ARTS STUDIO— 

To Dec. 24—Paul T. Sargent; Edward R. Sitz- 

man; Overbeck pottery. 

H. LIEBER CO.— 

Dec. 12- Tae Will Vawter. 
PETTIS GALL 

12- rome « al Hugh Poe. 

27-Jan. 7-—Paintings, Leota Loop. 

WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 

Dec.—J. Ottis Adams and Winifred B. Adams. 


Richmond, Ind. 
PALETTE CLUB— 
To Dec. 11—Third annual exhibition. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
CITY LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Dec.—Exhibition of Brangwyn etchings. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Six N. Y. Artists; etchings, Emil Fuchs. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Schwartz collection of Japanese prints; 
intings by Charles Lewis Fox. 
ARTS ‘ND CRAFTS CLUB— 
Dec.—Exhibition from Associated Dealers in 
American Paintings. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Paintings, Boutet de Monvel. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Nov-Dec.—Contemporary etchings. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Dec.—Studies and preliminary work for Boston 
Public Library and Museum of Fine Arts, 
by John S. Sargent. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— 

Dec.—Exhibition of portraits, 
and drawings. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

Dec.—Etchings by old masters; paintings, Fred- 
erick Mulhaupt; water colors, Donald 


Barton. 
COPLEY GALLERY— 
Nov. 21-Dec. 10—Pastels, Laura Coombs Hills; 
water colors,eAlden L. Ripley, Harry Sutton, 


Jr. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
To a 23—Water colors, Jean Jacque Heffner, 
J. Olaf Olson 
40 JOY STREET. GALLERY— 
Jan. 15-Feb. s5—Second annual exhibition, Bos- 
ton Society of Independent Artists. 
GOODSPFED’S BOOK SHOP— : 
Dec.—Etchings; old prints and drawings of the 
Nativity. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Dec. 12-24—Dwight Blaney. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 7—Ruth Anderson. 
GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 1o—Water colors, John Whorf. 
_ 12-24—Water colors, Nancy Jones; 
ngs, Marion Huse. 
ST. BOTOLPH CLUB— 
To Dec. 24—Paintings, George H. Macrum. 


Brockton, Mass. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Paintings, Frederick Detwiller. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


FITCHBURG ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Exhibition of prints. 


figure paintings 


paint- 





Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 


Dec.—Cathedral studies, John Taylor Arms; 
smerenpens of Northwest, Thomas Hand- 
ort 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Dec,—Oriental art; water colors, Arthur Pope. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ANN ARBOR ART ASS’N— 
Dec.—Water color rotary. 


Detroit, Mich. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Joseph P. Birren. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Paintings by Grand Rapids artists; etch- 
ings, John Taylor Arms. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 


ec.—Young Americans; Emma Ciardi. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Nov. 19-Dec. 17—French engraved portraits. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
PAUL SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Dec.—Charles H. Woodbury; Robert H. Nisbet. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Dec.—Nebraska Artists’ Exhibition. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Nov. 1-Jan. r5—Art of the American Indian. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 3—Decorative art by Americans. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
To. Dec. 19—Danish National Exhibition. 
To. Jan. 3—Annual exhibition, Brooklyn Society 
of Etchers. 
Jan. 9-Feb. 19—Foreign section of Carnegie 
International and part of American Section. 
Jan 16-Feb. 13—10th annual exhibition, Brook- 
n Society of Miniature Painters. 
NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 
To Dec. 2 Edith Sawyer; sculp- 
ture, Isabel M. Kimball; landscapes, Augusta 


Sittig. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To Dec. 19—Thumbbox sketches, Buffalo artists. 
Dec.—Paintings, Charles Gos. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Paintings from Dudensing Galleries; soap 
sculpture. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Dec.—Drawings by T. S. Sullivant. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Through Dec.—Exhibitions of prints as follows: 
Graphic processes; Lucas Cranach; American 
artists of the 2nd half of the 19th C.; Modern 
German woodcuts. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— |. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 18—Winter Exhibition, National 
Academy mil Design. 

are, & ‘Annual Exhibition, National 

Academy o 
NERS ACADEMY OF ARTS & LET- 


Nov. April—E. H. Blashfield Exhibition. 
AINSLIE ALLERIES— : ‘ a 
To Dec. 14—Portraits, we Wickwire; paintings 
by members of the Beebe exhibition. 
Dec. 15-31—Adelaide C. Baker; Miriam T. 
McIntosh; Florence Christensen. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 17—Paintings, A. A. Anderson. 
Dec. 10-24—Stage settings by Aaronson. 
ART CENTER— : 
Dec.—“Fifty Books of the Year;” greeting 
cards and small gifts; sculpture, Ivan Mes- 
trovik; work by members of seven societies. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Nd —~ 1o—Harold English; Gale Turnbull. 
C. 31—Vladimer Pavlovsky. 
CHALOM SGALLERIES— : 
To Dec. 12—Portraits by Antonio Argnani. 
CORONA MUNDI— 
To Jan. 15—Exhibition of old masters. 
DE HAUKE GALLERIES— Q 
To Dec. 10o—Group of modern French painters. 














PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 
THE GALLERIES JEAN 
Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Palace of the Elysee 


CHARPENTIER 
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DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
To og 9—Stuart Davis; Osborn’s sculpture- 


lam 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 

Nov. 28-Dec. ae exhibition. 
ge ca by Old asters; Christmas 
Exhibition of uF Objects, 

FFRARGIL GALLERIES— 
Dec. 10- Phas oe ng H. P. Henderson. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

To Dec. er rng W. Drake collection of 
wood engravin 

Dec.—Hobart Nichols; John Wenger. 

HOLT GALLERY— 
To Dec. 26—Water colors, prints by Flora 


Lauter. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
Nov. 9-Dec. 11—30 new water colors by John 
Marin. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Dec.—Old English and French colored prints, 
LITTLE GALLERY— 


Nov. 28-Dec. 1o—Handwrought silver. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 

Nov. 29-Dec. 12—Tempera paintings, W. S. 
Horton; “Sidewalks of New York, ” Devitt 
Welsh. 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2—Paintings, Daniel Garber and 


Stanley W. Woodward; 
etchings for Christmas. 
MILCH GALLER RIES— 
Nov. 28-Dec. 24—Gari Melchers; sculpture, Max 


alish. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Nov. 28-Dec. 15—Robert Hallowell. 
Dec. 17-31—Bertram Hartman. 
~<a CALLE lage 


water colors and 


intings, Merton Clivette. 
OPPORTUNITY. 'ALLERY (Art Center)— 
To Dec. a Bere? selected by John Sloan. 
ORSENIGO & 


Bh * fore exhibition, E. M. Mc- 


Key. 
RALSTON GALLERIES— 
ea Jose Drudis-Biada. 
SALMAGUNDI CL 
To c, 16—Water colors, pastels, by members. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.— 
Nov.- Gites tapestries, -furniture. 
VERNAY GALLER 
Nov.-Dec.— Exhibition, “English period furniture, 
ueen Anne and Georgian mirrors, wall 
lights, 17th and 18th C. mantel and tall 


clocks. 
af ie rar GALLERIES— 
Dec. 12—Paintings of North Africa. 
WEYHE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 8-31—Water colors, ll Lenski. 
WILDENSTEIN ‘6. moog og | 
-31—Dr. 
CATHERINE TORRILLARD * WOLFE ART 


To Dec. 


To Dec. 8—Annual exhibition of oil paintings. 
Dec. 8-22—Arts and crafts bazaar. 
WOMEN gto a & SCULPTORS GAL- 
LERIES (17 E. 62nd St.)— 
To Dec. gel AE, exhibition. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
YONKERS ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 27—Fall exhibition. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
SIR WALTER HOTEL— 
Dec.—Exhibition from Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, auspices N. Art Ass’n. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
ec.—Paintings, Charles P. Gruppe; sculptures, 
Robert Laurent. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
c.—Annual exhibition of the Duveneck So- 
ciety; Ohio Water Color Society. 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
Nov. 28-Dec. 1o—J. H. Sharp. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES— 
Jan. 2-14—Paintings, Paul Ashbrook. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
¢.—Exhibition of printed fabrics. 
KORNER & WOOD GALLERIES— 
Nov. 27-Dec. 24—Bronzes by Max Kalish. 


Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
ec.—American paintings and sculptures from 
the Macbeth and Milch galleries; Bakst textile 


designs. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Dec.—Exhibition from Associated Dealers in 
American Paintings. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Modern European paintings and etchings. 
Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 


Dec.—“Fifty Prints of the Year;’”? Nan Sheets. 








ALICE MERRILL HORNE 
GALLERY 
868 Second Avenue, Salt Lake City 
Women Painters of the Utah Art Colony— 
Mary Teasdel Florence Ware 
Miriam Brooks Jenkins Bessie Bancroft 
Caroline Van Evera Birde Reeder 
Rena Olsen Corinne Adams 








Rose Howard Ruth Harwood 








New Hope, Pa. 
THE BLUE MASK— 
To Dec. 18—Prints by Paul Cadmus. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART get OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Dec. —34th annual club exhibition. 

PENN’A “ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 

Nov. 6-Dec, 11—25th annual. exhibition, Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club; 26th annual exhi- 

ion, Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 

Painters. 

Jati. A erage 18—123d annual exhibition, Penn- 


cademy of Die Fine Arts, 
PENNGY EM YLV. ANTS ‘A MUS 


= -Dec.—Arts of + hake UA dia; loan exhibition 
£ laces; engravings from Drexel collection. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
Dec.—Annual . exhibition of American prints; 
paintings, Hugh Breckenridge. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
Nov. 24-Dec. 6—Water colors, 
Neilson Ford. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. J. GILLESPIE & CO.— 
Dec. 1-15—Paintings, E. W. Redfield. 
PITTSROREN ART CO. 
Dec. 11—Pittsburgh artists. 
Dee. 12-23—Landscapes. 
Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
To Dec. 24—Annual exhibit of little pictures. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
a ge 5 AUDITORIUM— 
Nov. 8-Dec. 6—‘American Painters in Paris.” 
Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 


Mrs. L. W. 


Dec.—Paintings, Maurice Braun; Botke deco- 
rations; soap sculpture. 
Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
Dec.—Portraits, Frank von der _ Lancken; 


Thomas Sully; Bentley collection of Southern 
California artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Southern States Art League combined 
circuits; paintings, Blanche Collet Wagner. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Dec. 10-Jan. 8—Paintings, Dawson-Watson. 


Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
lec. 14-Jan. 4—Fleming collection Chinese and 
Japanese paintings; Fuller collection of jade 
and snuff bottles; “Pop” Hart. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Swedish arts and crafts; paintings, James 
Peterson; water colors, Gustave Moeller; 
Bournique collection of fans. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Oct.-Dec.—Wisconsin Painters. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Paintings, George A. Traver. 





The Connoisseur 


The following statement concerning The 
Connoisseur has been provided by its editor, 
Mr. C. Reginald Grundy, to correct the 
erroneous impression in American that the 
magazine has been absorbed by International 
Studio : 

“The Connoisseur is still owned by The 
Connoisseur, Limited, with its own inde- 
pendent board of directors, while its or- 
ganization and contents are entirely dis- 
tinct from those of International Studio. 


“The true facts of the case may be 
briefly summed up as follows. Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, having purchased 
the shares of The Connoisseur, Limited., 
and already owning International Studio, 
has arranged that the two magazines, in- 
stead of being conducted as rivals, should 
co-operate where possible, without in the 
least merging their separate identities or 
policies. To this end, certain special Amer- 
ican features which appeared in the Ameri- 
can (but not the English) edition of The 
Connoisseur have been dropped, as this par- 
ticular sphere is suffiently covered by Jn- 
ternational Studio. The Connoisseur is still 
obtainable, as formerly, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 








Everybody Paints 


Readers of THe Art Dicest know that 
nearly everybody in England paints pictures. 
Last fall the employes of one of England’s 


“chain” banks, the London & Mid- 
with branches in every part of the 
held their first annual exhibition. In 
their second annual there were 250 exhibits 
from almost every grade of worker. 

The London Sunday Times picked for 
distinction Miss Christine J. Hearn, a 
young typist at the Threadneedle Street 
branch, still in her teens, who submitted 
two water colors—‘“Yesterday,” a picture of 
a very modest damsel in a pink crinoline 
and poke bonnet, looking out of a latticed 
window at a rose-garden, and “Today,” 
showing an ultra-modern shingled flapper, 
wearing a green jumper suit, leaning against 
a doorway and smoking a cigarette. 


great 
land, 
isles, 





Howard Succeeds Defty 

Frans Buffa & Sons, fine art dealers of 
Amsterdam, have appointed Mr. Arthur P. 
Howard as their American representative. 
He succeeds the late Thomas Defty, who 
died last June. Mr. Howard will make his 
headquarters in the Sherwood Studio build- 
ing, 57 W. 58th St., New York, in the 
same rooms that were maintained by Mr. 
Defty. Paintings by William H. Singer, 
Jr., are now being shown there. 





C. T. Loo Coming from China 


Mr. C. T. Loo, dealer in Chinese antiques, 
will sail on Dec. 3 from China for Seattle. 
He will bring new acquisitions from the 
interior of China for his New York gallery. 





Books and Publications 











The Technique of the 
Color Wood-Cut 


By 
Wa ter J. Puitutps, A. R. C. A. 


This attractive book is profusely illus- 
trated with 10 color plates and 20 half- 
tones. Mr. Phillips not only traces a brief 
history of this rare art, but describes fully 
every step in the production of a wood- 
block print, illustrating his remarks with 
reproductions of his work and that of other 
well-known artists. Even his engraving 
tools and sizing brushes are shown. 

Mr. William Giles, the leading European 
exponent of this medium, in the foreword 
says ‘‘Mr. Phillips has complete mastery 
of his craft.”’ 


Price $5.00 postpaid 
20% discount to Artists and Educators 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect our 
color wood-cuts. 
As gifts they are second to none. 


Brown-Robertson Company, Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
8 East goth Street New York 




















The American Poetry 
Magazine 
Official Organ of 

The American Literary 


Association 
Founded 1919 
$3.00 per year for 12 issues 
35 cts. per copy Sample copies 25 cts. 


358 Western Ave. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 
12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
“ape 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 























REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 
730 Firth Ave., New York 
x 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 




















Fk ERARGI 8 
Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH Sr, NEW YORK 








Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New Yorx 








Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 











Beaux Arts Galerte 


Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 











Los Angeles Stuart 


“Judge Martin Kinsley,” by Gilbert Stuart. 


A Los Angeles collector, who has already 
acquired for his home a notable assemblage 
of American paintings and who now plans 
to erect a private gallery adjoining his res- 
idence in one of the most beautiful parts 
of the city, has just obtained, from the 
Newhouse Galleries, Gilbert Stuart’s “Por- 
trait of Judge Martin Kinsley.” Particular 
interest attaches to the work because it was 
painted in 1795, soon after the artist re- 
turned to America to paint a portrait of 
Washington, which was started in April. 

The portrait is a characteristic work by 
Stuart, being thinly and subtly brushed in. 
The black coat against an unusually deep 
red curtain, together with the sky, column, 
curtains, books and other accessories make 
it a rarely decorative picture. The subject 
was an American patriot, a graduate of 
Harvard, who was the first representative 
of the state of Maine in Congress. 

The Los Angeles connoisseur whose col- 
lection is thus enriched has been quietly 
acquiring pictures by famous American art- 
tists for several years, all of these works 
being of museum quality. The gallery 
which he will erect will be situated in 
beautiful park-like grounds. He is averse 
to publicity, but it is likely he intends that 
the collection shall be open to the public 
and that it shall be kept intact for all time. 





Paul Charlemagne’s Exhibit 


Paul Charlemagne, winner of the Prix 
Georges Blumenthal, held an exhibition in 
Paris of more than 100 of his oil paintings 
and water colors. The artist, in his untra- 
ditional manner, dealt with various and 
heterogeneous objects, ranging from chil- 
dren’s toys, women’s shoes, boats and mu- 
sical instruments to figures. 





Club Buys an Ivan Swift 


“Mononaqua,” a landscape by Ivan Swift, 
has just been acquired by the Twentieth 
Century Club of Detroit for its lobby. 
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INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
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21 Rue La Boetie 
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Prints 
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40 JOY STREET 
GALLERY, of Boston 


Exhibitions 




















Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps --American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















| DUDENSING GALLERIES 


| Every Aspect of -Art 
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BRIMO, pELAROUSSILHE MEDIAEVAL & RENAISSANCE 





34, RUE LAFAYETTE 


PARIS {58 RUE JOUFFROY 


(BOULEVARD MALESHERBES) 


DECORATIVE WORKS 
PAINTINGS & OBJECTS of ART 
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